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I. Shadow Over Europe 


In every great newspaper office there is a room called the 
morgue. In the morgue men and women clip each day’s news- 
paper. and file the “stories” in envelopes which are carefully 
arranged in hundreds of steel cases. 

If you go through the morgue of a metropolitan newspaper, 
you will probably discover that for the last five years or so 
there are more envelopes filed under “Germany” than under 
the name of any other foreign country; that there are more 
clippings concerned with Hitler than with anybody else 
except Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


WHY IS GERMANY SO IMPORTANT? 


There is a good reason for the fact that there are thousands 
upon thousands of clippings on the Third Reich which Adolf 
Hitler has built in Germany. Our newspapers have realized 
that Germany today is one of the great “stories” of the twen- 
tieth century. They know that whatever happens there—more 
than 4,000 miles from New York and 7,000 miles from San 
Francisco—may be a lot more important to us than what goes 
on in our own back yard. In this book we shall try to tell why. 

We often read and hear that there may be a general war in 
Europe and that we must try to keep out of it. If there is a 
war, it will probably come because of what happens in Ger- 
many. Then, too, we know that our democratic form of gov- 
ernment—the kind of government under which we have the 
right to speak as we please, write as we please, do as we 
please, so long as we do not hurt our neighbors—is under fire. 
Much of that fire comes from Germany. And we have read 
about, and perhaps many of us have seen, men, women and 
children who have been driven out of their homelands and 
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have come to America to seek safety and peace. Once more 
it is Germany which is chiefly responsible. 

Fear of Germany and of Hitler dominates the thinking of 
millions of people throughout the world. They fear a nation 
which does not seem to obey the rules of live and let live, a 
nation which takes away the liberties of its people in return 
for bread and jobs. This world-wide distrust of Germany is 
deepest in that part of Europe which begins where Czecho- 
slovakia is caught geographically in a German jaw. In Central, 
Eastern, and Southeastern Europe people live in the shadow 
of Germany, in the fear of Pan-Germanism—the attempt to 
bring all Germans in Europe together under Hitler’s rule. 

Today, then, the shadow of Germany lies over Europe. A 
great fear exists that Adolf Hitler, now complete master at 
home, and victorious over Austria and Czechoslovakia, will 
march on under the banner of Pan-Germanism to dominate 
Eastern, and eventually all, Europe. Perhaps the shadow will 
disappear in coming months and years; perhaps Germany and 
her neighbors will learn to live in peace and friendship. We, 
as well as the peoples of Europe, must hope so. 


FACTS TO KEEP IN MIND 


Because all this is true, we ought to know as much as we can 
about the German people, Germany, and Adolf Hitler. But 
before we can find out what Germany is, what she wants, and 
particularly what she is likely to do in Eastern Europe, we 
must throw our prejudices out of the window. First of all, 
we must realize that a large majority of Germans apparently 
believe in Hitler and what he is doing; that millions worship 
him; that the rights which we enjoy and jealously guard seem 
to mean little or nothing to them. Let us remember that in 
1933, when he came into power, Hitler found Germany 
demoralized, with more than 6,000,000 of her 65,000,000 peo- 

















ple unemployed, and that today almost every able-bodied 
German has a job. Furthermore, we must keep in mind that 
Adolf Hitler and his associates know the German people, their 
likes and dislikes, their hates and prejudices, intimately. We 
must not forget that what seems wrong to us seems just and 
necessary to the followers of Hitler. 

Finally, let us remember that Germany is trying today to 
catch up with history. Until a few years ago Germany was 
perhaps the least unified of all the nations of Europe. France 
and England became nations hundreds of years ago. But Ger- 
many remained merely a geographical expression. For years 
her people were torn by violent political conflicts within her 
borders. Confused by political disunity, and harassed by 
economic distress, the Germans looked for some way out. 
Along came Adolf Hitler, who promised to unify them in 
one big brotherhood. Within five years, Germany has passed 
from disunity to unity. Today the individual German means 
nothing, while the German nation and Nazi party mean all. 


ll. The Rise of the German Empire 


Though one German may differ from another as much as 
a New York business man differs from an Iowa farmer, 
there are certain characteristics of the Germans as a nation 
which distinguish them from other national groups. Thus, in 
general, it is safe to say that the Germans are physically a 
strong people. In fact, they are among the sturdiest people in 
the world. , 

Moreover, the Germans are a thorough people. Whatever 
they do they try to do carefully and well: they like to go to 
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the bottom of things. That means that when they clean their 
streets, they hardly leave a piece of paper on them; when they 
parade, they march with machine-like precision, when they 
fight they give no quarter. 

The Germans are also a gregarious people. Alone, the indi- 
vidual German feels weak and unimportant. But marching 
with a crowd he feels he can conquer the world. For that 
reason, Germans never seem to tire of parades. 

Such are some of the characteristics of the Germans. Deep 
knowledge of them has been one of the great strengths of 
the Nazi rulers of Germany. 


THE FATHERLAND 


As the map opposite this page shows,* the Germans live in the 
center of Europe.. They. spread in a compact group from the 
North and Baltic Seas to the Alps on the border of Italy, 
roughly sixty miles from the Adriatic; and from the Rhine to 
the plains of Poland and Hungary. In addition, hundreds of 
thousands of Germans are scattered through the lands to the 
east and south of the Fatherland. 

Though grapes grow luxuriously along the Rhine and the 
Moselle and make excellent wines, and though corn, potatoes 
and oats are abundant everywhere, Germany is neither very 
fertile nor, in proportion to her population, very rich in 
natural resources. Sunny France, Germany’s western neigh- 
bor, is a more fortunate land. And, to the east, Hungary, 
Rumania, and Soviet Russia possess rich natural resources 
which Germany lacks. 

But if Germany is poor in proportion to its population, it 
is also a land of great natural beauty. If you ever take a trip 
up the Rhine or down the Danube, you will never forget 
the cliffs and forests, the castles and villages which you pass 


* As of September 1938. 
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on your way. If you wander through the Alps of Bavaria and 
the Tyrol, you will see gigantic peaks and crystal lakes whose 
images will always be vivid in your memory. So it is no won- 
der that the Germans are great lovers of their land; that they 
do not despoil it; that they have built fairy-tale towns and 
towers to fit in with Nature’s architecture; that they have 
cultivated their soil and their forests until they have made 
Germany a vast garden. 


THE GERMANS AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


Where did the Germans come from? It isn’t possible to tell 
exactly. No Columbus discovered Central Europe. No May- 
flower brought the people to the land. But we do know that 
in the last decades of the second century B.C. the Cimbrians 











and Teutons, ancestors of the Germans of today, began to 
wander southwest from their homes along the North Sea and 
the Baltic and come into contact with the advancing Romans. 
Later the Romans settled some of the Germanic tribes on the 
left bank of the Rhine and extended their sway over others 
by military conquests north and east of the river. 

Toward the end of the fourth century A.D. one of the Ger- 
man tribes which lived outside the Empire, the Visigoths, 
under pressure by peoples advancing from Central Asia, asked 
and received permission to settle within the Roman borders. 
They had not been there long, however, before they revolted 
and overran the Empire. In the century which followed, the 
western half of the Roman Empire passed into the hands of 
the Germans. Germans became the ruling class, and Germans 
succeeded Latins as Rome’s emperors. 

But, lacking modern means of communication, the German 
Emperors were unable to hold their vast realm together. 
Gradually, as the years went by, large areas within the Empire 
became independent, and petty local princes became more 
important than the Emperor himself. The Empire, now called 
the “Holy Roman Empire,” continued to exist in theory, and 
Germans continued to be elected its emperors. But their 
authority became increasingly shadowy as time passed, and 
some of them spent their lives trying to restore a state of 
affairs which had gone forever. Centuries later, when eco- 
nomic and political developments fostered the growth of a 
strong central authority in England and France, local jealousies 
and the weakness of emperors who tried to rule too great a 
realm still worked for decentralization in Germany. 


THE GERMANS DRIVE EAST 


Meanwhile, in the early Middle Ages, the Germans began to 
shift their interest from west to east. In those days, the Slavs— 
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ancestors of the Poles, Czechs, Slovaks and other Slavs of 
today—occupied a large part of present-day Germany. In fact, 
in the tenth century A.D. the Elbe River was Germany’s 
eastern boundary. Determined to win new lands and to push 
back the Slavs, the Germans began to penetrate into the east. 
They colonized Austria; later, at the invitation of the Slavic 
kings, German farmers and handicraftsmen crossed the Sude- 
ten mountains to settle in Bohemia. That is why there was 
a fringe of Germans living in the border region of Czecho- 
slovakia, as well as in isolated communities in the interior. 
Now it is important to remember that just as the fundamen- 
tal drive in American history has been the colonization of 
the West, the expansion of our country from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, so the great urge in German history has been 
towards the east, from the Rhine and Elbe to Poland, Hungary 
and Russia. We cannot condemn the German drive to the 
east—the Drang nach Osten—unless we are ready to condemn 
our own push to the west. We have been more fortunate, 
perhaps, than the Germans: after the British, French and 
Spanish were eliminated, we had only the Indians to conquer. 
But the Germans have had to face sturdy Slavic peoples who 
fought with tenacity and, when they lost, always came back. 
For a thousand years the Germans have been driving to 
the east, sometimes peacefully and sometimes behind a bloody 
sword. This push was strongest and most successful from 
the middle of the twelfth century A. D. to the fourteenth 
century. But before and since, Germans have been marching 
east—as missionaries, farmers, tradesmen, soldiers and adven- 
turers. Today you will find Germans in Europe wherever 


you go. 


GERMANY — A HOUSE DIVIDED 


For centuries the hundreds of little German principalities and 
larger states had their own ruling houses and princes. Cultur- 
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ally this hodgepodge of states had many advantages. Each 
prince vied with the others to make his capital a center of the 
arts and a place of architectural beauty. 

Politically, however, the division of Germans into small, 
independent units weakened the country. There was one early 
exception—Austria. Under the ruling house of Hapsburg, the 
Germans of Austria developed separately as the center of a 
mighty empire. But elsewhere German princes warred on each 
other until the lack of a central authority sometimes seemed 
to be making Germany a land of political anarchy. 

Whatever the religious merit of his act, Germany’s political 
differences were made still wider when sturdy Martin Luther 
walked up to the door of the cathedral in Wittenberg on Octo- 
ber 31, 1517 and posted his ninety-five theses—signal of the 
revolt against the Church of Rome. Luther was the spear which 
split Germany into two great religions—Protestantism and 
Catholicism. For more than a hundred years after Luther’s 
act the Catholic and Protestant princes of Germany fought. 


THE RISE OF PRUSSIA 


Gradually, however, as the years wore on, political and eco- 
nomic necessities brought some order out of the chaos. Some 
principalities were absorbed by larger states. A few of the 
ruling houses pushed forward to positions of leadership. 
Among the latter were the House of Wittelsbach in Catholic 
Bavaria and, in the north, the Prussian Hohenzollerns. Under 
the Hohenzollerns, Prussia forged its way to leadership of 
Germany by discipline, hard work and a powerful army. 

It was King Frederick William I (1713-1740) who built up 
Prussia’s army, established his country’s reputation for disci- 
pline and unquestioning obedience to the leader and founded 
the efficient Prussian bureaucracy. But Prussia’s position of 
leadership was in large measure due to Frederick the Great, 
‘ who ruled from 1740 to 1786. 
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Trained by French tutors, and much influenced by the 
French culture of the day, Frederick could not speak German 
very well and wrote a majority of his letters in French. In 
his youth, impressed by the liberal ideas of some of the French 
thinkers, he talked and wrote against war. But no sooner had 
he became King than he plunged Central Europe into years 
of bloody struggle. He invaded Silesia and wrested it from the 
Austrian Empire. And in 1772 he and the rulers of Russia 
and Austria partially dismembered Poland. In this way Freder- 
ick took hundreds of thousands of Slavs into his kingdom. 
Prussia was moving east. 

When Frederick died, in 1786, he left Prussia nearly double 
in size and population what it had been when he came to the 
throne forty-six years before (maps 1 and 2, p. 17). 

Frederick was followed by weak rulers. Nevertheless, in 1793 
and 1795 Prussia, Austria and Russia finished the job of par- 
titioning Poland. When they got through, Poland, which after 
Russia had been the largest nation in Europe, had disappeared 
from the map. Millions of Poles had fallen under Prussian rule. 
The Poles never forgot: in 1919 they made Germany pay for 
what Prussia had done more than a hundred years earlier. 


THE SHADOW OF NAPOLEON 


Meanwhile, as the shadow of Prussia fell across Eastern 
Europe, the shadow of a man on horseback fell across Prussia. 
Under Napoleon’s leadership, the armies of revolutionary 
France swept over Europe. For nearly twenty years the French 
waged one war after another, and at times it seemed as though 
France might conquer the entire continent. In the course of 
his wars Napoleon came into conflict with Prussia. At Jena 
and Auerstadt, in October 1806, he crushed her. This time it 
was the Prussians who remembered. 

After Jena, Prussia underwent years of humiliation. 
Napoleon stationed large armies on her soil, drained her re- 
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‘sources, forbade her to have more than 42,000 soldiers in her 
army. All the while, however, Prussia was stirring beneath the 
surface. Almost under Napoleon’s very eyes, her noblest spirits 
worked for national regeneration. Poets, philosophers and 
teachers roused the youth and people of the land to patriotic 
frenzy. The universities of Prussia became nurseries of patriot- 
ism. The Prussian masses, hitherto serfs bound to their mas- 
ters, were freed; other social reforms reducing class distinc- 
tions were put through. The army was reorganized and 
strengthened, and conscription was introduced. Since 
Napoleon had forbidden Prussia to have an army of more than 
42,000 men, the period of military service was limited: men 
served a short time and then went into the reserve. Thus with- 
in a few years not 42,000 but hundreds of thousands of men 
received military training. 

In 1812, when Napoleon retreated from Moscow, Prussia feit 
that her hour had struck. Together with England, Russia and 
Austria, she went to war against France. The result of that 
war was that Prussia regained her freedom, while Napoleon 
was sent into exile. 

Though, after his defeat, there was a reaction against every- 
thing he had-done, Napoleon nevertheless made a permanent 
contribution to the unification of Germany: he consolidated 
the more than three hundred semi-independent states he found 
there into fewer than one hundred. 

At the Congress of Vienna, which met in 1814-1815 to re- 
draw the map of Europe, these states were further consolidated 
and formed the German Confederation, a loose association of 
thirty-eight states led by Austria and concerned much more 
with preventing revolutions than with achieving unity (map 3, 
p. 17). In the years that followed an increasing number of the 
German states also joined a customs union under the leadership 
of Prussia. Thus the stage was gradually being set for the emer- 
gence of a unified German nation. 
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BISMARCK CREATES THE GERMAN EMPIRE 


It was Otto von Bismarck, the Chancellor who believed in 
“blood and iron”—in other words, in military might, and not 
in parliaments and democracy—who created the German 
Empire, or “Reich,” as the Germans call it. Bismarck became 
Minister President of the Prussian Cabinet in 1862. At once 
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he went to work to create a mighty German Empire under 
Prussia’s leadership. The only states likely to oppose him were 
France and Austria: France because she feared the power 
of a unified Germany, and Austria because she had long been 
the leading German state herself and would not accept second 
place without a struggle. So, Bismarck decided, he would first 
have to teach Austria not to meddle and then smash France 
once and for all. 

Accordingly, in 1864, he induced Austria to join him in a 
war on little Denmark waged ostensibly for the purpose of 
capturing that nation’s two southern provinces, Schleswig and 
Holstein, where many Germans lived. Almost as soon as 
Prussia and Austria had won, Bismarck managed to pick a 
quarrel with his ally over the disposition of the booty. The 

uarrel led to war, and the war was won by Prussia, as Bis- 
marck had intended it should be. Prussia’s victory definitely 
established her as the leading state in Germany, and as defi- 
nitely prevented Austria from making any further attempts 
to oppose Prussia’s growing power. 

Having successfully achieved the first part of his program, 
Bismarck next proceeded to annex to Prussia a number of her 
smaller neighbors and to form, under Prussian leadership, the 
North German Confederation (1866-1871). Unlike the. Ger- 
man Confederation of 1815, which it replaced, the North 
German Confederation was a real federal government, with 
the King of Prussia as “president,” and a Reichstag, or Parlia- 
ment, as legislature. Twenty-two states joined the Federation 
all told, but of them Prussia was far and away the largest 
(map 4, page 17). Austria was excluded. 


THE FRANCO-PRUSSIAN WAR 


With this achievement to his credit, Bismarck was ready to 
tackle France. Diplomatic wrangling led easily to war (1870- 
1871). Again Prussia won, her efficient armies moving across 
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France with dazzling speed and defeating the ill-organized and 
ill-equipped French at the famous battle of Sedan. On January 
18, 1871, in the Hall of Mirrors at Versailles, the birth of the 
German Empire was proclaimed, and William I, King of 
Prussia, was made German Emperor (map, p. 21). 

By the peace terms which followed the Franco-Prussian 
War, France ceded to Germany Alsace and a large part of 
Lorraine, her eastern provinces, and agreed to pay an indem- 
nity of five billion francs. Thus France’s eastern frontier was 
weakened, her pride humbled. But just as the Poles never for- 
got the partition of their country and the Prussians never for- 
got Napoleon and Jena, so France never forgot Alsace-Lor- 
raine. Her chance came in 1914. 


GERMANY BEFORE THE WORLD WAR 


In the years between 1871 and 1914, Germany pushed ahead 
on all fronts. Full of pride and strength, the German people 
looked everywhere for new worlds to conquer. The German 


army became the most powerful on earth. Factories sprang up 
in various parts of the Reich. German products were shipped 
all over the world. “Made in Germany” became a trade-mark 
which guaranteed the excellence of many kinds of goods. 
German scientists, working late in their laboratories, made 
important discoveries which were of great benefit to mankind. 
German doctors, musicians, engineers carried the name of the 
Fatherland beyond the seas. And Germans everywhere gloried 
in the prosperity and greatness of their country. 

The Reich entered the colonial scramble, too. But France, 
England and other powers had picked off the choicest plums 
on the African tree. So when Germany began to look around 
there was little of value left. But the statesmen in Berlin went 
ahead nevertheless. Between 1884 and 1914 Germany acquired 
a scattered colonial empire (map, p. 23). 
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To protect her colonial empire and carry her wares to dis- 
tant parts of the globe, Germany began to expand her navy 
and build up her merchant marine. Soon German warships and 
merchant ships were riding all the seas. 

On land and sea, in factory and laboratory, Germany was 
setting the pace. There seemed to be no limits to her growing 
power. 

In Germany, scholars have disproved the idea that professors 
can teach history but not make it. For in the development of 
the German nation historians have played almost as powerful 
a réle as kings, generals and statesmen. 

In the nineteenth century a group of historians came along 
to supply the slogans and ideas for Prussia’s and Germany’s 
expansion. They wrote thick books praising the Hohenzollerns 
and the glories of medieval Germany; they made speeches 
and wrote pamphlets which convinced the German people 
that the Hohenzollerns had a “mission” to fulfill. They put 
forth the idea that civilization is spread only by war. 


Along with this theory there arose the so-called science of 
Volkerpsychologie—the “psychology of races.” German his- 
torians and school teachers made the pleasant discovery that 
the Germans were a superior race and that the advance of civi- 
lization depended upon.the suppression of inferior races by the 
superior. The idea that war has .a civilizing effect fitted in 
nicely with this theory. 


THE PAN-GERMAN MOVEMENT 


Coupled with pride in their growing power, this theory of 
racial superiority made the Germans extremely nationalistic 
in the years before the World War. Societies sprang up to 
spread the German gospel. Chief of these was the Pan-German 
League, formed in 1890 for the purpose of making Germans 
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in and out of Germany conscious of their German-ness and 
uniting them in one great German brotherhood. 

In Eastern Germany and in Austria-Hungary pride in a Ger- 
manic brotherhood was linked with fear of the Slavs. While 
the Germans talked of the glories of Pan-Germanism, the 
Slavs began to be inspired with the idea of the brotherhood 
of all Slavs. The Germans, feeling superior, looked down on 
the Slavs; the Slavs, hating their German masters, growled at 
the Germans. 
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It all sounds familiar, doesn’t it? It is. For here were the 
roots of Hitlerism and of the hatreds which exist in Eastern 


Europe today. 


lll. The War and the Peace 


When the year 1914 rolled around, Germany was pushing 
ahead in all directions. Particularly in Eastern and Southeastern 
Europe her influence was increasing. The Drang nach Osten, 
the ancient push to the east, was gaining new momentum. 
This time, however, instead of going directly east or north- 
east, Germans were concentrating on the fertile Balkans: they 
were building a railroad line from Berlin through the Balkans 
to Baghdad in Asia. For Berlin had its eyes on the undeveloped 
lands of Southeastern Europe and Asia Minor. It wanted their 
grain, oil, and other raw materials in exchange for German 
manufactured goods. So German bankers financed big enter- 
prises in these areas, German salesmen visited them with con- 
tracts in their bags, German engineers with tools in their kits. 

Then came June 28, 1914. On that day Franz Ferdinand, 
Archduke of Austria and heir to the Austrian throne, was 
assassinated by a fanatical Slav nationalist in the little town of 
Sarajevo in Bosnia, a province of Austria. Within six weeks 
Germany and her weak ally, Austria-Hungary, were fighting 
most of Europe; and soon, with the help of Turkey and Bul- 
garia, most of the world. 

We know today that Germany was not solely responsible 
for the war. There were many causes: the Slavic-German 
rivalry; Great Britain’s fear of Germany’s growing navy; the 
French desire to avenge the defeat of 1871; Germany’s am- 
bition to dominate Europe—these are some of them. But, what- 
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ever the causes, and whoever was really responsible, we must 
remember that the Germans entered the war as strongly con- 
vinced that they were acting solely in self-defense as were the 
English or the French. 


GERMANY FIGHTS THE WORLD—1914-1918 


It is one of the great, if bloody, facts of modern times that 
Germany, caught between Russia and France on land, block- 
aded by Great Britain on the sea, and opposed by a host of 
other nations, was able to hold out as she did for more than 
four years. Her ability to do so was based on her superb army, 
the discipline of her troops, and the spirit with which soldiers 
in the field and men, women and children back home bore 
the hardships of war. 

For three years it looked as if Germany would win. Large 
areas of Eastern Europe fell under German control. North- 
eastern France, occupied by the Germans, was a shambles, 
destroyed by the merciless pounding of shells that almost never 
stopped. And Russia, swept by revolution, was ready by the 
end of 1917 to sign an armistice. 


THE TREATY OF BREST-LITOVSK 


The Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, which Germany and her allies 
dictated to Russia in the spring of 1918, gives an idea of the 
kind of settlement they would probably have drawn up if they 
had won the war. As the map on page 25 shows, Russia was 
forced to surrender all claims to Finland, Estonia, Livonia, 
Courland, Lithuania, Poland and the Ukraine. She was also 
forced to surrender to Turkey, Germany’s ally, Batum, 
Erivan, and Kars in the Caucasus. Had Germany won the 
war, she would have annexed some of these lands and domi- 
nated the rest. 
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GERMANY COLLAPSES 


But the fortunes of war changed. Britain’s blockade of Ger- 
many became effective; America’s millions—men and money— 
started to pour into France. German troops, and men and 
women and children behind the lines, began. to starve. The 
German armies fell back; German sailors rioted and would 
not obey orders. Unable to continue the war much longer, 
officers of the German army urged Berlin to give up, to sign an 
armistice. But the Allies informed Germany that they would 
not call a halt to the war unless the German people repudiated 
their leaders and formed a democratic government. So the 
Kaiser, once a “knight in shining armor,” fled to Holland, 
and other German princes scrambled across the borders. Mean- 
while, in Berlin, where the Hohenzollerns had ruled for cen- 
turies, the German Republic was proclaimed. 

Finally, in Compiégne Forest, at eleven o’clock on the morn- 
ing of November 11, 1918, the Armistice was signed. The 
World War was over. It is hard to realize today, but more than 
9,000,000 soldiers were killed and more than 20,000,000 were 
wounded in that war. In addition, some 10,000,000 civilians 
were killed or lost their lives through famine, disease or other 
causes directly attributable to the war. Never before in the 
history of the world had there been such a blood-letting. On 
that November day few people, outside Germany or within, 
would have believed that men would ever be ready to fight 
again. 

efor Germany, November 11 was a day of tragedy as well 

as humiliation. Almost every family numbered dead and 
wounded among its members. During the last years of the war, 
Germans had tightened their belts to sacrifice for the armies 
they thought were winning. Boys and girls, in need of milk 
and green vegetables, had been living on beets and potatoes. 
Butter, meats, milk had been almost impossible to obtain. Yet 
all had been in vain. 
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“STABBED IN THE BACK” 


Indeed, they had sacrificed so much that defeat did not make 
sense to the German people. For years they had been taught 
in their schools, churches and homes, by their newspapers and 
leaders, that Germany was invincible. And even when the 
tide of war turned against their country the truth had been 
kept from them. So when it was all over the Germans just 
could not believe that anybody had been able to defeat them 
on the battlefield. 

Thus it was that the German people—and Adolf Hitler 
among them—gradually found a more flattering explanation 
for their defeat. This explanation was that traitors back home 
had been responsible for the Reich’s downfall. The Socialists 
were responsible; the Jews were responsible—that was the 
theory. Despite the fact that Socialists and Jews had fought 
and died on the battlefields as bravely as other Germans, they 
were now widely accused of having “stabbed Germany in the 
back.” 

Such, in the post-war years, was the great German illusion. 
It might have been harmless were it not later to prove such a 
powerful force in Adolf Hitler’s fight for power. 


THE PARIS PEACE CONFERENCE 


January 18, 1919. The Foreign Ministry in Paris. Except for 
the representatives of Germany and her allies, the statesmen 
of the world are gathered together for the opening session of 
the Peace Conference which will redraw the map of Europe 
and, it is hoped, establish a reign of good will on earth. Presi- 
dent Raymond Poincaré of France stands up to speak: 
“Forty-eight years ago today, on the 18th of January, 1871, 
the German Empire was proclaimed by an army of invasion 
in the Palace of Versailles. It was consecrated by the theft of 
two French provinces. It was thus, from the very moment 
of its origin, a negation of right and, by the fault of its foun- 
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ders, it was born in injustice. It has ended in disgrace. You 
are assembled in order to repair the evil that has been done 
and to prevent a recurrence of it. You hold in your hands the 
future of the world.” 

Such was the mood at the start; such the spirit which per- 
vaded the Peace Conference at Paris. It is hard to blame the 
French for the hatred that was in their hearts. As no other 
nation, they had suffered from the German invader in 1870- 
1871; and now for more than four terrible years they had 
suffered again. It is hard to blame the French for their bitter 
spirit. But it was a spirit which could not make a lasting peace. 

At Paris were gathered the great men of the world: Wood- 
row Wilson, President of the United States; David Lloyd 
George, Prime Minister of Great Britain; Georges Clemenceau, 
the “Tiger” and Premier of France. For months these men, 
the leaders of other nations, and hundreds of experts discussed 
and decided, quarreled and stormed over the terms of peace. 
Only Germany and her allies had nothing to say. Finally the 
treaty was drawn up. The Germans were told to sign or face 
invasion. On June 28, 1919 they signed. 

The ceremony took place in the Hall of Mirrors at Ver- 
sailles, the very hall where the German Empire had been pro- 
claimed forty-eight years before. It took place five years to 
the day after Archduke Franz Ferdinand had been assassinated. 
Time, it seemed, had brought its revenge with dramatic inten- 
sity. While the dignitaries of thirty-one victorious nations 
looked on, two black-coated Germans, members of Germany’s 
new Republican government, signed the document and 
departed. The war was officially over. After five years of 
silence, the fountains began to play in the gardens of Versailles. 


THE TREATY OF VERSAILLES 


What were the terms of the treaty? The first twenty-six 
articles established the League of Nations, to which Germany 
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was not admitted until 1926. But most of the articles of the 
treaty dealt directly with Germany. Here is a digest of them 


(map, p. 31): 








The Territorial Provisions 


Alsace-Lorraine was returned to France. 


Eupen-Malmédy, a small area on the German-Belgian 
border, was awarded to Belgium after a plebiscite. 


Provision was made for plebiscites in Schleswig, which 
Bismarck had taken from Denmark in 1864. (Later, plebi- 
scites were held, and North Schleswig went back to 
Denmark.) 


Germany recognized the Republic of Poland and re- 
turned to her some of the territory taken during the par- 
titions. (Germany was thereby divided into two parts.) 


Provision was made for a plebiscite in Upper Silesia. 
(Later, a vote was taken and part of Upper Silesia was 
annexed to Poland.) 


Germany renounced the port of Danzig, which became 
a Free City under the League of Nations, but with its 
foreign relations under the supervision of Poland. 


Germany renounced Memel, at the extreme northeastern 
tip of East Prussia. (Later, Lithuania entered this terri- 
tory and annexed it.) 


Germany renounced for fifteen years control of the Saar, 
a rich coal-bearing region near the French border which 
was put under supervision of the League of Nations. 
(The Saar was returned to Germany in 1935 after a 
plebiscite. ) 

Germany recognized the new Czechoslovak Republic 
and ceded small areas of Silesia to it. 


Germany Ree ow the independence of Austria, which 
became a small, independent German state after the loss 
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of most of the territories of the Hapsburg Empire. (Ger- 
many annexed Austria in 1938.) 


Germany —. to the abrogation of the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. 


Germany ceded all her colonies to the Allied Powers. 


The Military Provisions 


The German army was restricted to 100,000 men, includ- 
ing not more than 4,000 officers. 


Universal conscription in Germany was abolished. Enlist- 
ment was put at 12-year terms for men and 25 for officers. 


Germany was forbidden to maintain or construct any 
fortifications either on the left bank of the Rhine or on 
the right bank in a zone thirty-odd miles wide. All exist- 
ing fortresses within the area were ordered destroyed. 
Acs is now refortifying the Rhineland.) 

The German navy was strictly limited; navy personnel 
was not to exceed 15,000. Germany was forbidden to 
own submarines. (England relieved Germany of these 
provisions of the treaty in 1935.) 

Germany was forbidden to have any military or naval 
air forces. (She now has both.) 


Inter-Allied Commissions of Control were established to 
supervise German disarmament. 

German territory along the Rhine was to be occupied by 
Allied forces. (Allied forces completed evacuation of 


German territory in 1930 and in 1936 the German army 
reoccupied the Rhineland.) 


The Economic Provisions 


Germany accepted the responsibility for all loss and dam- 
age caused to the Allies and their peoples by the war. 
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Germany was ordered to pay reparations. (The amounts 
were later set by a Reparation Commission. Germany 
paid billions of marks in cash and goods. But it was eco- 
nomically impossible for her to pay in full. The repara- 
tions were practically cancelled in 1932.) 


THE GERMAN RESPONSE TO THE TREATY 


Such were some of the main provisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. They shocked Germany. They did more than that. 
They filled all Germans, irrespective of party, with a hatred 
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for the treaty, for the men who had drawn it up, and for the 
nations those men represented. Millions of Germans vowed 
that they would some day tear the document up. Bitterly, 
Germans declared that justice had been done to everybody 
except themselves. Woodrow Wilson, they pointed out, had 
promised peace and justice for all, including the German 

ople; he had made a distinction between the German people 
and their leaders. Now the old leaders were gone, and the 
Germans had formed a Republic as the Allies had told them 
to. But the “peace” makers at Versailles had taken their pound 
of flesh just the same. 

Certainly the Treaty of Versailles was a harsh peace. To a 
considerable extent it was the product of the intense hatred 
of Germany which filled the hearts and minds of men through- 
out the world after the war. For four years the peoples of the 
earth had seen the gray ranks of Germany’s armies rolling like 
waves across the once fair fields of France and Belgium. 
For four years they had heard the tramp, tramp, tramp of Ger- 
man boots. For four years they had read with horror of ships, 
torpedoed by German submarines, going down at sea. So it was 
only natural that they should believe the story made up by 
Allied propagandists that the rulers of Germany were fiends. 
According to that story, it was Germany’s rulers, her aristo- 
crats and army officers, and even the German people, who were 
responsible for the deaths of the millions who had been 
killed in the war. Thus it was almost inevitable that, when the 
Allies had won, Germany should be made to pay, pay; that, 
along with many of the just provisions of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, new injustices should have been created. 

The Treaty of Versailles left Germany a second-rate nation 
in Europe. At the same time it raised France to supremacy on 
the Continent. Together with the other treaties which were 
signed with Germany’s wartime allies—Austria, Hungary, Tur- 
key and Bulgaria—it reinforced France’s position by enlarging 
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or resurrecting around Germany new states interested chiefly 
in the preservation of their independence. 

But the Treaty of Versailles was not only harsh: it was 
foolish. Had the peace-makers studied and understood the 
resurgence of Prussia from 1806 to 1812 they would have dic- 
tated different terms. 


THE “WEIMAR CONSTITUTION” 


The city of Weimar lies near the center of Germany, in pic- 
turesque Thuringia. During the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, and at the beginning of the nineteenth, Weimar, 
though a small city, was the cultural capital of Germany. 
Although the military spirit flourished in Berlin and Potsdam, 
in Weimar flowered the noble things of Germany. In Wei- 
mar lived the great Gothe, Germany’s Shakespeare. In Weimar 
he wrote Faust, one of the loftiest creations of the mind of 
man. 

So, in the bleak days of 1919, when Germany was down 
and out, and a constitution had to be written for the new Re- 
public, the people turned to Weimar. The leaders of the con- 
stitutional convention which was elected to carry out that 
task believed that there in Weimar they would find inspiration 
for the hard work ahead. 

The dominating force in this constitutional convention was 
the Social Democratic party, the party of the workingman. 
Together with members of the smaller democratic parties, the 
Social Democrats hoped to establish a democratic form of 
government, a government which would rid Germany of class 
distinctions and change the Reich from a nation dominated by 
militarists, aristocrats and landowners to a country in which 
the people ruled for their own good. 

After setting up a provisional government and electing 
Friedrich Ebert, leader of the Social Democratic party, Ger- 
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many’s first President, the convention set about its principal 
assignment. The constitution it produced has been called the 
most democratic in the world. 


YEARS OF CRISIS 


But in the years that followed, it began to seem as though the 
German Republic had been born under an unlucky star. 
Pressed by the victorious Allies to pay enormous bills for the 
cost of the war, and confronted at home with economic prob- 
lems which were seemingly insoluble, Germany went from one 
crisis to another. Inflation wiped out the savings of hundreds 
of thousands of people in the middle and upper classes. Wide- 
spread unemployment threw millions of workers out of jobs. 

To be sure, there were a few years when the sun seemed to 
come out. In 1924 the Allies eased up on the reparations pay- 
ments. At the same time, Germany reorganized and stabilized 
her currency. In 1925 President Ebert, the Social Democrat, 
was succeeded by the Nationalist Field Marshall Paul von 
Hindenburg, commander of the German armies during the 
war and a man who was widely esteemed as a hero in Ger- 
many. In 1926 Germany was admitted to the League of Na- 
tions. During the whole of the latter twenties, foreign loans 
poured into Germany and helped turn the wheels of German 
industry. 

But in 1931 the loans stopped flowing and Germany began 
to totter. By 1933 more than 6,000,000 of her 65,000,000 were 
unemployed. 


WHY THE REPUBLIC FAILED 


Other factors contributed to the downfall of the Republic, 
too. Propaganda spread by politicians, press, aristocrats, im- 
portant business men, army and church officials was extremely 
effective. It convinced large sections of the middle class that 
the parties supporting the Republic were made up of Marxists 
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more eager to establish a new social system than to make Ger- 
many strong enough to break the “bonds” of the Treaty of 
Versailles. And German workingmen, divided as they were 
into the Social Democratic and Communist parties, proved 
unable to unite against their enemy—the opponents of the 
Republic. 

This political dissension was reflected in the Reichstag— 
Germany’s Parliament. There, instead of legislating, the parties 
fought each other. As a result, the business of government 
was neglected, and laws had to be decreed by the President 
and Cabinet. By the middle of 1932 Germany was being run 
by a so-called non-party, non-political Cabinet made up mainly 
of aristocrats and army officers who despised the Republic 
and were monarchists at heart. 

It was in this atmosphere of turmoil and disillusionment 
that the parties opposed to the Republic grew stronger and 
stronger. Of these, the one which grew the fastest, and finally 
destroyed the Republic altogether, was the party of Adolf 
Hitler. 


IV. The Substance of the Shadow 


On the Austrian side of the former Austro-German border, 
there is a village called Braunau-am-Inn—Braunau on the Inn 
River. There, on April 20, 1889, Adolf Hitler was born. He 
was the only son by a third marriage of an unimportant 
Austrian customs official. 


HITLER’S CHILDHOOD 


Young Adolf’s childhood was not happy. He disliked his father, 
who was always giving him orders. But he adored his mother, 
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who spoiled him. At school he studied only the subjects he 
liked; the others he shirked. 

Like the great majority of Austrians, young Hitler was a 
Roman Catholic. He didn’t care much about the religious 
ideals of Catholicism, but he was impressed by the ceremonies, 
by the processions, by the colorful pageants of the church. 

Hitler’s father had a few cheap books in the house, and 
young Adolf read them. He read with enthusiasm about the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1870-1871. He was thrilled by the vic- 
tories of the Germans over the French. 

When Hitler was still a young boy he entered a school in 
Linz, a large city in northern Austria. Here he was inspired 
by his history teacher, a Dr. Poetsch, an ardent Pan-German. 
Poetsch hated the Hapsburg Empire, hated the non-German 
races in it—Czechs, Poles, Italians, Serbs. Poetsch believed that 
all Germans should be united in one country, Germany. Adolf 
Hitler listened, his eyes aglow, and believed. 


THE YEARS IN VIENNA 


It is difficult to follow the next years of Hitler’s life, for the 
German dictator does not like to talk about them. In his auto- 
biography, Mein Kampf (My Struggle), there are many con- 
flicting statements about them, and it is evident he has chosen 
to tell less than the full truth. We know that his father died 
when he was thirteen, his mother when he was nineteen, and 
that some time before his mother’s death he left home for 
Vienna, where he hoped to become an art student and later 
an artist. But the Vienna art academy rejected his application 
for admission on the ground that the sketches he submitted 
were “below standard.” He was advised to study architecture 
instead. But here, too, his way was blocked, for the architec- 
tural schools would not accept students unless they had a high 
school diploma, and young Adolf had been such an idler and 
dreamer that he had never graduated. 
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Hard years followed. He got odd jobs as an unskilled work- 
er. He carried bricks and mortar for the masons who did the 
skilled work. He mingled with the city workers. But he was 
angry that his poverty forced him to live with people whom 
he looked down upon as his social inferiors. He lived in cheap 
rooms. He was insecure, and everything seemed to go wrong. 

He hated his fellow-workers, ardent members of the Social 
Democratic party and the socialist unions. The workers tried 
to make him join their union. He refused. Some members 
threatened him with violence. This increased his anger. His 
antagonism for the workers led him to hate their beliefs, 
especially the theory of Karl Marx, which argued that all 
profits should be abolished and that the masses, the workers, 
should control the state. Years later, in his autobiography, 
he wrote that Marxism and trade unionism were “a fearful 
instrument of terror against the security and independence of 
the national economy, the safety of the State, and the freedom 
of the individual.” 

The mayor of Vienna at that time was Dr. Karl Lueger, a 
violent opponent of the Jews. Hitler heard him and other anti- 
Semites, and believed what he heard. Soon he felt that the 
Jews were responsible for everything he disliked in Vienna. 
Later he wrote in his autobiography: “I began to hate the 
Jews; I was transformed into a fanatical anti-Semite.” 


HE BECOMES A PAN-GERMAN 


The years went by. Hitler gave up his work as an unskilled 
laborer and managed to make enough to live on by doing 
drawings. But his loathing for Jews increased; indeed, he de- 
veloped a hatred of all peoples but the Germans. He became 
an ardent Pan-German. He wanted to leave Vienna and go to 
Germany, the land of his boyhood dreams, a land where, he 
believed, only good Germans lived. Finally, in 1912, he went 
to Munich, the capital of Bavaria, second largest of the German 
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states, smaller only than Prussia. There he worked as a house 
painter and handyman. He also sketched. But his ability was 
limited. 

And then one day in the Summer of 1914 the great news 
came—WAR! Here is what Hitler himself wrote about his feel- 
ings in those July and August days of 1914: “Those hours 
seemed to me to be like the breaking of shackles, salvation from 
the rotten experiences of my youth. I am still not ashamed to 
admit that, overwhelmed by stormy enthusiasm, I sank to my 
knees and from a full heart thanked God that he had granted 
me the happiness to be able to live at such a time.” 

Hitler volunteered immediately and was accepted as a pri- 
vate in the Bavarian army. He went to the western front. In 
war he found all the glory, exaltation and fierce joy he had 
dreamed of for years. He was no longer a miserable, unim- 
portant little man: he was a German warrior. And he was sure 
that Germany would win. 


HE WEEPS AT GERMANY’S DEFEAT 


He was wounded, gassed, lost his sight temporarily. Though 
he was twice decorated for bravery, he never rose above the 
rank of corporal. Then one day, while he was convalescing in 
a hospital, the bitter news arrived: Germany had lost the war! 
The impossible had happened! His Germany, invincible in his 
mind, had been defeated! He sank his head in the pillow and 
cried. He had suffered another failure. 

When he was released from the hospital he returned to 
Munich. The city was then in a state of disorder, without 
strong governmental control. In Berlin and elsewhere his 
enemies the Social Democrats were at the head of the Reich. 
His old hatred flared up anew. Essentially a half-educated man, 
a man who had read little and knew only one side of any story, 
he had never studied or tried to see the other fellow’s point 
of view. He placed the blame for Germany’s defeat in the war 
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on the Marxists and Jews. He didn’t remember or think of the 
millions of German workers who had fought bravely in the 
lines and given their lives for their country; of the thousands 
of German Jews who had fallen for the Fatherland they loved 
as much as he did. Such facts as these did not fit in with his 
picture of the world, so he closed his mind to them. 


HE JOINS THE GERMAN LABOR PARTY 


In the early days after the war, Munich was run by a workers- 
soldiers council. Many soldiers, weary after four years in the 
field, had turned against their former aristocratic officers and 
had gone over to the side of the Communists and Socialists. 
But Hitler, true to his background, stood with the conserva- 
tives against the “upstarts.” By May 1919 order was partly 
restored. About this time Hitler became an agent of the army— 
some people believe a military spy. He tried to find out what 
was going on among the workers and keep the officers of 
the Reichswehr—the German army—posted. 

In those days Hitler was apparently just another of the mil- 
lions of former soldiers, without money, without a real job. 
But he was also a burning patriot, and wanted to do something 
to make Germany strong. One night—it was a June evening 
in 1919—he happened to attend a small meeting in the Stern- 
eckerbrau beer hall in Munich sponsored by a tiny local group 
called the Deutsche Arbeiterparteithe German Labor party. 
A debate arose. Hitler joined in, and soon found that people 
were listening to him, that he was swaying them. It was largely 
by his oratorical ability that he grew to fame in later years. 

But this is getting ahead of our story. On that June night in 
1919, Hitler was invited to become a member of the little party. 
He accepted. His membership card was number 7. 

The party—if one may call it that—used to hold beer-hall 
meetings every Wednesday night. It had no money, press, 
organization. Hitler changed all that. He suggested that 
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monthly meetings be held, that cards be typed and invitations 
sent out. Only seven people appeared at the next meeting; 
then, at successive meetings, eleven, thirteen, seventeen, 
twenty-three, thirty-four. The name of the party was changed 
to the National Socialist German Workers party. Hitler 
talked, propagandized, learned to work on the emotions of 
people, preached eternal enmity to Jews, Marxists, the French, 
the Treaty of Versailles. He organized young men in a bat- 
talion of “Storm Troops” to keep discipline at his meetings 
and break up the get-togethers of rival groups. He worked 
himself into the leadership of the little party. And his move- 
ment grew. 


MEIN KAMPF 


In 1923 Hitler thought the time had come for him to take 
power. So he decided to revolt. He gathered his followers in 
Munich, marched towards the center of the town in an at- 
tempt to take over the government, and was met with a volley 
from the guns of loyal troops. Some of his men were shot; 
he escaped, but was later caught, and given a short sentence. 
While in prison, from April 1 until just before Christmas, 1924, 
he wrote the first volume of Mein Kampf. 

The German edition of this book—the second volume was 
completed in 1926—is 782 pages long. Since it has become a 
new German bible, it is worth our time to look between its 
covers. In this angry and bitter book Hitler pleads for the 
extermination of the Jews, the annihilation of France, the ex- 
pansion of Germany so that the country will become the great- 
est power in Europe, the destruction of democracy, and the 
establishment of dictatorship. If you want to understand the 
bitterness in the soul of Adolf Hitler, or the why and where- 
fore of his government, you must read the complete German 
version of his book. Later, he used this autobiography as a 
sort of blue print for his Third Reich. Today, it is not too 
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much to say, Germany is a nation built upon the 782 pages 
of that book. 

When Hitler got out of prison at the end of 1924, he started 
to build up his party again. Millions heard his powerful, rasp- 
ing voice. Millions were convinced that he was the Messiah 
come to save the Fatherland. His brown-shirted Storm Troop- 
ers marched up and down the land crying “Germany Awake!” 
His National Socialist German Workers party became the 
strongest group in the Reichstag. 


HITLER BECOMES CHANCELLOR OF GERMANY 


In the fall of 1932, however, his following fell off, and there 
were a few months when it seemed that his bubble was about 
to burst. But at the last minute a group of industrialists and 
East Prussian landowners convinced President von Hinden- 
burg that Germany could be saved from bolshevism only if 
Hitler were made Chancellor. Their reasons for approaching 
the President were not unselfish. The industrialists believed 
that Hitler, if he got into power, would smash the trade unions, 
and thereby give them the upper hand over the German work- 
ingman. The East Prussian landowners had misspent govern- 
ment agricultural funds and were threatened with exposure. 
Hitler, it is believed, had promised them to prevent such an 
exposure if he became Chancellor. 

Thus it was that on January 30, 1933, Paul von Hindenburg, 
Germany’s 85-year-old President and hero of the Reich, but a 
man no longer in full command of his powers, made Adolf 
Hitler Chancellor of Germany. That night, while thousands 
of Democrats, Liberals, Jews and other targets of Hitler’s 
hatred remained panic-stricken in their homes, frenzied Storm 
Troopers, carrying torchlights, marched through the streets 
proclaiming the end of the Republic and the birth of a new 
era in German history. That night Europe turned a corner at 
dizzy speed and lurched down the road to war, 
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ONE PEOPLE, ONE REICH, ONE FUEHRER 


Here we are chiefly concerned with the Germans in their 
relations with their neighbors and the rest of the world. For 
that reason we shall pass briefly over the internal policies and 
practices of the Hitler régime—known as the “Third Reich.” 
We must keep in mind, however, that almost everything the 
Nazi government does in Germany has one aim: the strength- 
ening and expansion of Germany as a world power. 

Hitler’s ideas in this connection are as simple as they have 
been effective. To understand them we must forget, for a 
moment, our own ideals, forget that in this country authority 
is divided among President, Congress, Supreme Court, Gover- 
nors, state legislatures. We must lose sight of the fact that under 
our system Democrats, Republicans, Socialists, all of us have 
the right to say as we please, do as we please, so long as we 
do not harm anybody else. 

It’s all different in Germany. Hitler is the supreme leader. He 
knows no equals, only subordinates. He is master over the life 
and death of every German. He is Chancellor, Fuebrer, Presi- 
dent all in one. What he says goes. There is a Reichstag with 
more than 800 deputies, but it has no power. There is only 
one party, the Nazi party, and its leader is Hitler. Laws are 
not debated. Hitler merely decrees them. He decides that taxes 
will be higher, that the army will be enlarged, that Germany 
will march into Austria. And whatever he decides is immedi- 
ately done. For he is absolute ruler of 77,000,000 Germans.* 

Such is Hitler’s power. Of course, it is obvious that one 
man cannot do everything; neither can 77,000,000 people 
always act as one. How, then, is Germany really ruled? 

Germany is ruled through three agencies:—The National 





* The population of Germany without Austria is estimated to be about 
67,000,000 today. The annexation of Austria, in March 1938, brought the 
population of Greater Germany to 74,000,000. The annexation of parts of 
Czechoslovakia in October 1938 brought it to approximately 77,000,000. 
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Socialist party, the state, and the armed forces. And Hitler is 
at the head of all three. The Nazi party insists that it alone 
represents the German people and therefore cannot tolerate 
other parties. It is also above the state, and commands the 
state. Indeed, in Germany the state is reduced to an instru- 
ment of the party. 


THE PARTY 


For a moment, let us look more closely at the organization 
of the Nazi party. Besides undertaking the direction and super- 
vision of the state, the party also has the task of organizing 
the people of Germany. This it does by means of numerous 
organizations which embrace practically the entire population. 
Among the most important of these organizations are: 


(1) The black-uniformed “S.S.”—the Elite Guard—some 
200,000 strong. The “S.S.” forms Hitler’s special bodyguard 
and the party’s shock troops, political police and intelligence 
service. 

(2) The “S.A.,” or brown-shirted Storm Troops, the politi- 
cal soldiers of the régime—lower in rank than the “S.S.”—prob- 
ably about 700,000 strong. 

(3) The National Socialist District Leaders, some 450,000 
strong. These leaders have charge of supervising every street, 
block of houses, and household in Germany. 

(4) The Hitler Youth, which embraces almost every boy 
and girl in Germany between the ages of 10 and 18. Member- 
ship in the Hitler Youth is essential if young people want to 
get jobs later in life. There are 5,000,000 in this organization. 

(5) The National Socialist Welfare Organization, which 
has a virtual monopoly of charity work in the Reich. 

(6) The German Labor Front, claiming 22,000,000 mem- 
bers, which forms the only union in Germany. It includes 
both employees and employers. 
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THE SUB-FUEHRERS 


Who helps Hitler run the country? Perhaps the three most 
important men in the régime, besides the Dictator himself, 
are Field Marshal Hermann Goering, Minister of Aviation, 
holder of other important offices, Hitler’s chief executive and 
possible successor; Heinrich Himmler, chief of the German 
police and head of the “S.S.”; and Dr. Joseph Goebbels, Min- 
ister of Propaganda and Public Enlightenment. 

As economic dictator, Goering holds virtually unlimited 
power over the whole of Germany’s economic life: every 
industrialist, worker and householder depends on his decrees. 
Himmler is in charge of rooting out “domestic enemies.” He 
is the keeper of every German’s liberty and the master of 
the concentration camps. His secret police are a law unto 
themselves. Dr. Joseph Goebbels, Minister of Propaganda, con- 
trols what people shall say and write and think in Germany. 
He is in charge of the radio, press, films and other instru- 
ments of public opinion. 

Under this system of dictatorship, Germans do not dare 
criticize the Nazi leaders. If they did, they would land in jail 
or a concentration camp: the place where the Nazi authorities 
put people who are politically “unreliable.” For persecution 
has become an important part of the machinery of govern- 
ment in Germany. It has been applied not only to Communists 
and other enemies of the régime but, with special vehemence, 
to Jews. Owing to Nazi policy, it is rapidly becoming impos- 
sible for Jews to live in Germany at all. 


THE HITLER YOUTH 


The youth of Germany form a good example of the regimen- 
tation of life which is going on in the Reich. Hitler starts in 
early: German boys and girls enter the Hitler Youth at the 
age of ten. In it they learn to hike and swim. But they learn 
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other things, too: they learn that Adolf Hitler saved Germany; 
that they must love their Fatherland above everything; that 
they must always be ready to live and die for Hitler; that 
Germany has many enemies in the world, especially the Jews; 
and that Germany must win more land. 

In addition to all this, the boys receive military training. 
In Germany, groups of boys may frequently be seen tramp- 
ing through the streets, dressed in uniforms, marching as if 
to war. You are especially apt to come across them in the coun- 
tryside, learning how to use guns, how to throw hand-gren- 
ades, how to climb over trenches. 


GERMANY’'S ARMED POWER 

Just as children are taken almost out of their cradles to be 
trained for the army, so also the rest of German life is directed 
towards the one goal of building up the Reich’s military 
strength. Hitler promised he would make Germany a great 
military nation. He has. The military clauses of the Treaty 
of Versailles have been torn to shreds. Today the German 
army and air force are among the most powerful weapons of 
destruction ever forged by the hands of man. 

Unfortunately, it is difficult to get accurate information 
about the German army. For Germany guards her military 
secrets very closely. But we have some reliable estimates of the 
strength of Germany’s forces in terms of money, men and 
weapons: experts tell us she is now spending the staggering 
sum of four billion dollars a year to make herself a nation 
in arms. The same experts estimate that at the end of 1937 
Germany’s military strength was as follows: men in active 
service, 800,000; first-line reserves, 500,000 to 600,000; semi- 
military trained men in the ranks of the Elite Guard and Storm 
Troopers, 900,000; old fighters of the World War, about 
4,000,000; total number of men with some military training, 
over 6,000,000. 
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Of course, it takes equipment to make men ready for war. 
But Germany has that, too. In fact, it is estimated that if 
war broke out, Germany could put nearly 1,500,000 well- 
equipped men into the field very quickly, and another go0,000 
within three months. But, because of the limitations on mili- 
tary training before Hitler came into power, Germany is still 
very short of officers to command her army. 

On the other hand, the German air force is one of the best 
in the world. There are about 45,000 men in this branch of 
Germany’s military organization. And Germany is supposed 
to have between 6,000 and 8,000 planes, with her factories 
turning out 400 new ones every month. 

As for the German navy, it is small as the navies of the great 
powers go. In fact, it is limited by a treaty signed with Great 
Britain in 1935 to 35 per cent of the tonnage of the British 
navy. The German fleet is not strong enough to challenge 
Britain’s supremacy on the sea or to break a blockade of 
German North Sea ports, although with parity in submarines 
Germany would probably be able to harass British shipping 
as she did during the World War. Most experts agree that the 
primary function of the German navy is to control the Baltic 
in the event of war with the Soviet Union. 

In addition to all this armament, Germany is also building 
strong underground fortifications along her borders, and is 
constructing a huge network of broad automobile highways 
to enable her to get ammunition and provisions to her armies 
in case of war (map, opposite). The German border fortifica- 
tions are especially strong in the west, where they face France. 


THE “HOME FRONT” 


While Germany has been building a strong army and air force 
and fortifying her borders, she has not neglected to strengthen 
her “home front,” either. Life in Germany has been regi- 
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mented along military lines, so that it is scarcely too much 
to say that the nation is in a continuous state of mobilization. 
Moreover, Germany is trying to make herself blockade-proof 
by laying up large stores of certain raw materials and dis- 
covering artificial substitutes for others. So far, however, she 
has not been entirely successful in either direction. 

But Germany is rearming every minute of every day. 
Already she has made so much progress that General Goering 
has been able to boast, “No state in the world will be able 
to force us . . . to our knees.” 
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As a matter of fact, no state wants to. The trouble in Europe 
today is that some of the nations around Germany believe 
that the Reich would like to take the offensive against them. 
Looking at Germany, these nations see a powerful army and 
air force. They see leaders telling the German people that they 
are the salt of the earth, and that Germany has a sacred mis- 
sion to fulfill—the mission to expand. Other nations are told 
that they must give Germany what she wants—or Germany 
will take it by force. 


V. Where the Shadow Is Darkest 


If you were to go into a German schoolroom you would see 
on the wall a large colored map showing where the different 
peoples and races of Europe live. One color, bright red, cover- 
ing a big section of the map, would catch your eye; from 
the key, you would learn that the red stands for Germans. 
Looking at the map carefully, you would notice that the red 
spills over the German frontiers and covers some of the terri- 
tory of the Reich’s neighbors. In addition, here and there you 
would see isolated splashes of red among the other colors. 
The general impression you’d get would be that the boundaries 
of present-day Germany have been drawn in such a way as 
to leave millions of Germans outside their Fatherland. 


WHAT GERMANY WANTS 


That map doesn’t hang on the walls of German schools— 
and of many other buildings in Germany—for nothing. It 
carries a message to the German people—young and old. It 
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cries to them: “Fellow-Germans! Many of our racial brothers 
are separated from us, suffering under foreign rule. All Ger- 
mans must unite as one people, under one Leader in one 
Reich.” That map conveys the most dangerous message in 
Europe today. For interwoven with Nazi ideals so that it can- 
not be disentangled from them is the aim to unify the Ger- 
mans of Central Europe in one vast empire, and to extend 
German domination over the lands to the east. 

And there is plenty of ammunition for Hitler in this part 
of Europe, too. If you take a trip through these lands to the 
east you will find Germans everywhere. There are many in 
what remains of Czechoslovakia; perhaps a million in Poland; 
and several millions elsewhere (map, p. 11). 

Hitler keeps this in mind when he dreams of Germany’s 
future in the east. But he also has practical matters under con- 
sideration. From his mountain-chalet at Berchtesgaden, high up 
in the Bavarian Alps, he looks down on the Eastern European 
world and sees it as a vast reservoir of goods and men under 
German domination. In criticism of Germany’s pre-war colo- 
nial policy he once wrote in his autobiography: “We Nazis 
are through with [Germany’s] pre-war colonial and trade 
policy, and go over to the land policy of the future... . And 
when we talk of new land in Europe today,’ we think first 
of all of Russia and of the border States subject to it.” Except 
for the fact that he is now interested in colonies also, Hitler 
has remained true to these words. Today Germany’s burning 
eyes are on the east. 

Nor is it at all surprising that they should be. Put yourself 
in Hitler’s place for a minute; look at the map of Europe and 
of the world. What do you see and what do you want? First 
of all you see your own people—77,000,000 strong. They are 
healthy, intelligent, hard-working. They are splendid soldiers. 
You think they are the finest people in the world. Outside 
your borders are other Germans, ruled by races you consider 
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inferior to your own. All those Germans must, you insist, be 
joined together with the Fatherland. 

But beyond those Germans you see fertile fields, vast tim- 
ber lands, rich oil wells, raw materials that your country needs. 
Today they are in the hands of Czechs, Poles, Hungarians, 
Rumanians, Yugoslavs, and others (frontispiece). These back- 
ward peoples need Germany’s help, you feel. Just as Ger- 
many needs their products, so they need German markets. 
It is only just, you say, that these peoples and countries should 
take their orders from Berlin. They live in a part of the world 
which it is Germany’s right to dominate. Britain and France, 
Italy and Japan have their empires. The United States stretches 
across a continent. Germany, alone of the great powers, is 
restricted to a cramped area on soil which is not rich enough 
to produce all the food her people need. Why should other 
countries, possessing everything they want, mix in when Ger- 
many seeks to expand in Eastern Europe? They must mind 
their own business, you insist. 

And that isn’t all, either. There are little nations along the 
Baltic—Lithuania, Latvia, Estonia—which were once, hundreds 
of years ago, under German influence. It is only right that 
Germany should dominate them again, you feel. Finally, with 
hatred in your heart, you look beyond all these lands to the 
colossus of Russia, which stands astride one-sixth of the world. 
Here, you cry, is the great enemy. Some day, you vow, Nazi 
Germany must save the world from the Communist hordes of 
the Soviet Union; Nazi Germany must bring under her rule 
the vast grain fields of the Ukraine, which stretch endlessly 
from the heart of Russia to the Black Sea. 


HOW GERMANY’S NEIGHBORS FEEL ABOUT IT 


Such is Hitler’s dream and Germany’s policy. It seems logical 
enough from the German point of view. But how does it seem 
to the Czechs, the Poles, the Rumanians, and the others? 
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How would it seem to us if we were Germany’s neighbors? 
Of course we shouldn’t like it. We would fight today if Mex- 
ico or Canada were powerful nations seeking to snip off 
Texas, California or New England. That is just about the way 
the peoples in Eastern Europe feel towards Germany. Most 
of them won their independence, or made it secure, at the 
end of the World War. Today, after centuries of slavery, of 
suppression, of living under the German or Russian heel, they 
are independent peoples. Nothing is dearer to them than that 
independence, They want to live in peace and keep what 
they have. They want to be friends with Germany and trade 
with her. But they don’t want to become bell-boys in a Ger- 
man hotel. 

In most cases, however, what they want doesn’t matter, Ger- 
many is pushing on, working overtime to make her dreams— 
Hitler’s dreams—come true. Let’s see how she is doing it. 


GERMAN PROPAGANDA 


Adolf Hitler’s Chancellery and the German Foreign Office 
have their quarters on the Wilhelmstrasse in Berlin. Nearby, 
a great new building is being erected to house Dr. Goebbels’ 
department, the Ministry of Propaganda. For in the Third 
Reich propaganda has achieved a high position: it is a neces- 
sity of government, as well as an art. And one of the most 
important branches of the Propaganda Ministry is its foreign 
department. Here the threads from Nazi agents all over Europe 
and the rest of the world come together. 

Altogether, German propaganda in foreign countries is not 
left to chance. It is coordinated and planned, along with every- 
thing else in the Third Reich. It is spread mainly through Ger- 
man minorities, through pro-Nazi anti-Semitic groups, and 
through German business men and diplomatic agents. We shall 
see later how much is being accomplished in each country 
through these channels. 
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THE ROME-BERLIN AXIS 


But there is more than propaganda to the story of Germany’s 
growing power in foreign countries. First of all, Germany is 
forging ahead by playing power politics. Hitler believes that 
other nations will pay attention to him only if they fear Ger- 
many. He did not march into Austria, and then build his 
army afterwards. He built up the German army first—making 
Germany feared among the nations—and then tore up clause 
after clause of the Treaty of Versailles, including the provision 
guaranteeing Austria’s independence and the clause defining 
the boundary between Germany and Czechoslovakia. 
Fearing Germany, Europe has been increasingly ready to 
grant her demands. All this may not be good for international 
morality, but it is good politics as far as Hitler is concerned. 
In the course of his political maneuvers, Hitler has also made 
a few friends for the sake of achieving his aims. From the 
beginning he realized that it would be dangerous to have ene- 
mies on all Germany’s borders. So he has established good 
relations with Hungary and Poland. But his closest tie is with 
Mussolini. The Nazi and Italian systems of government are 
related to each other: Hitler has been an admirer of Italian 
fascism, and has copied Mussolini in many ways; and Musso- 
lini has also copied Hitler. Both dictators have cancelled their 
countries’ membership in the League of Nations. When Mus- 
solini attacked Ethiopia in 1935-1936, Hitler supported Italy, 
though nearly all the other nations of the world joined in 
imposing sanctions on her. When Hitler has taken steps which 
have irritated the Western democracies, Mussolini has stood 
by him. By sticking together, both nations have considerably 
increased their “nuisance value” in Europe. On many occa- 
sions in recent years, the outward support of Hitler for Mus- 
solini or Mussolini for Hitler has forced the democratic nations 
of the West to offer more concessions to Berlin or Rome than 
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they would have, had each dictator had to stand alone. This 
close cooperation between the two Fascist powers has come 
to be known as the “Rome-Berlin axis.” 


THE WEAPON OF TRADE 


Besides power politics, with its friendships or alliances, Ger- 
many is also using the weapon of trade in her attempt to 
increase her power. The Reich is a great manufacturing coun- 
try. Some of her products are world-famous. Her machinery, 
surgical instruments, guns and airplanes are all of excellent 
make. Many foreign countries need her products. At the 
same time, as a nation of 77,000,000 people with large wants, 
Germany offers an immense market, especially to the smaller 
nations of Europe. So Germany is able to carry on an exten- 
sive foreign trade. And she loses no chance to make this trade 
count politically. Since her entire economy is strictly con- 
trolled by the government, exports and imports are under 
political supervision. In most cases the German government 
will permit materials to be bought only from countries which 
are willing to buy German goods in return. If nations show 
signs of political opposition to Germany, the Reich cuts down 
her trade with them. In the case of smaller nations such treat- 
ment is usually effective. They soft-pedal what opposition they 
may feel. Thus they tend to drift into the German orbit. 


“NEUTRALIZING” ENGLAND 


Germany has also tried to achieve her aims by keeping Great 
Britain friendly, or at least not permitting that country to be- 
come actively hostile. It was for this reason that Hitler signed 
the naval treaty with Great Britain in 1935, agreeing to limit 
the German navy to 35 per cent of the tonnage of Great Brit- 
ain’s. He knows that Anglo-German naval rivalry in the years 
before the World War was one of the principal reasons why 
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England entered the conflict. At the beginning of October 
1938 it seemed that the Nazi leader had been largely success- 
ful in his British policy. The part played by Great Britain in 
handing over to Hitler the Sudeten areas of Czechoslovakia 
showed that Britain was anxious to avoid a clash with Ger- 
many. In Berlin it is now believed that Great Britain will not 
get in the way of German penetration of Eastern Europe. 


“ISOLATING” FRANCE 


At the same time, Hitler believes that he will stand a better 
chance of achieving his goal in Eastern Europe if he first brings 
about the isolation of France. In the west France is bound 
by strong ties to Great Britain. Hitler would like to break 
those ties. 

But he probably realizes that he cannot do so. In Eastern 
Europe, however, Hitler has been successful in weakening the 
bonds between France and her allies—Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Yugoslavia and Poland. French influence in Eastern 
Europe diminished considerably after France went back on 
its alliance with Czechoslovakia and, together with Britain, put 
pressure on Prague to give up large areas of Czechoslovakia 
to Germany. France’s attitude in the Czechoslovak crisis indi- 
cated that she no longer felt able to restrain Germany in 
Eastern Europe. Thus Hitler has been able to “isolate” France 
from the East. 


GERMANY ANNEXES AUSTRIA 


The first great step toward the realization of the great Ger- 
man Empire of which Hitler dreams was the annexation of 
Austria on March 12, 1938. For decades, Germans in Austria 
and Germany had worked for the union of the two peoples. 
But while the Hapsburg Empire existed there was no possi- 
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bility of achieving it. And at Versailles the victorious nations 
forbade it. 

In the years after the war, agitation for the union of Ger- 
many and Austria continued within both countries. In 1931, 
the two countries announced that they were about to form a 
customs union: in other words, that they would no longer 
charge tariffs on one another’s goods. But France and other 
nations forced Germany and Austria to abandon the idea of 
such an agreement. 

When Hitler came to power in 1933, Germany began to 
woo Austria more ardently than ever before. But the Austrians 
turned away. Being for the most part Catholics, they did not 
like Hitler’s way of subordinating religion to Nazi philosophy. 
Believers in a leisurely way of life, many Austrians shuddered 
at the regimentation and Prussianization which were part and 
parcel of the Nazi system. 

Yet, inspired by the success of its German counterpart, 
Austria’s budding Nazi movement grew. And pressure from 
Germany, across the border, was unrelenting. Finally, on 
March 12, 1938, the German army rolled in without firing 
a shot, and Hitler took over the country. The frustrated, 
unsuccessful painter who had left Vienna before the war to 
seek his fortune in Germany came back as a conqueror. And 
the nations which had for years opposed union sat still and 
did nothing. 

The unification of the two countries changed the European 
situation overnight. Twenty years earlier, Germany had been 
a weak and defeated power. But with the annexation of Aus- 
tria she had increased her population from 67,000,000 to 
74,000,000; extended her territory; pushed her frontiers deep 
into Southeastern Europe (map, p. 59). With Austria safely 
in the Nazi fold Hitler turned his attention to Czechoslovakia. 
He did not hesitate to push Europe to the brink of war to get 
what he wanted in that country. 
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GERMANY AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Here was the line-up: on the German side of the frontier, 
74,000,000 Germans, with Dictator Adolf Hitler in absolute 
command; on the Czechoslovak side, about 15,000,000 people, 
of whom about 10,000,000 were Slavic Czechs and Slovaks, 
3,200,000 were Germans, 700,000 were Hungarians, 550,000 
Ruthenians and 80,000 Poles. Despite family quarrels, the 
Czechs and Slovaks were ready to fight for the independence 
of their state. On the other hand, an overwhelming majority 
of the Germans accepted the leadership of their “Little Hit- 
ler,” Konrad Henlein; wanted to be united with Germany; and 
were ready to do almost anything to achieve that goal. In case 
of war between Germany and Czechoslovakia, many of these 
Germans promised to be disloyal to Czechoslovakia and loyal 
to Adolf Hitler. As for the Hungarians, many of them wanted 
to be taken over by Hungary, from which they were sepa- 
rated after the World War. And some at least of the Poles 
were anxious to have the districts of Czechoslovakia in which 
they lived returned to Poland. 

There were a number of reasons behind Germany’s drive on 
little Czechoslovakia. One: The Germans in Czechoslovakia 
lived for the most part in territory adjoining the Reich’s bor- 
ders (map, opposite). In this territory they constituted a large 
majority of the population. Germany wanted to annex them to 
the Reich. Two: Czechoslovakia possessed big armament in- 
dustries, great forests, and other important economic resources 
(map, opposite). Germany wanted to take these into her own 
hands. Three: Czechoslovakia stands between Germany and 
the rich Danube valley to the east (frontispiece). Germany 
wants to drive down that valley to obtain Hungary’s wheat 
and Rumania’s oil, and to achieve economic and _ political 
domination as far as Istanbul, Baghdad, and Basra on the Per- 
sian Gulf. Four: Czechoslovakia was allied to France and the 
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Soviet Union. Germany wanted to break those alliances so 
that she, and she alone, would be able to call the tune in 
Central and Eastern Europe. 


THE SUDETEN GERMANS 


In order to understand the recent Czechoslovak-German con- 
flict, we must go back briefly into Czechoslovakia’s history. 
A thousand years ago, the Czechs and the Slovaks were 
united. But in the tenth and eleventh centuries the Slovaks 
were conquered by the Magyars (pronounced mod-yors), or 
Hungarians. The Czechs, however, remained a free people 
and lived under their own rulers, the kings of Bohemia, until 
1620. In that year the Austrian Hapsburgs annihilated the old 
Kingdom of Bohemia at the Battle of the White Mountain 
and incorporated the Czechs in their empire. 

Several centuries before they lost their country to the Aus- 
trian Hapsburgs, the kings of Bohemia had encouraged some of 
their neighbors, the Germans, to cross the Sudeten mountains, 
which formed Bohemia’s western boundary, and settle in their 
kingdom. This policy was prompted by the knowledge that 
the Germans were skilled workmen and would contribute to 
Bohemia’s economic development. Most of the Germans who 
accepted the invitation settled in the valleys of the Sudeten 
mountains. That is why we speak of “Sudeten Germans” 
today. 

Naturally when the kings of Bohemia were defeated by the 
Hapsburgs, these Germans suffered the same fate as the 
Czechs: they fell under the sway of Austria. 


THE BIRTH OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Through the centuries of their “slavery” under Austria and 
Hungary, the Czechs and the Slovaks kept alive the dream of 
freedom. In the latter part of the nineteenth century, and the 
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beginning of the twentieth, they managed to launch a strong 
nationalist movement. When, in the last weeks of the World 
War, the Hapsburg Empire collapsed, they finally achieved 
their goal. Led by the late Professor Thomas G. Masaryk, 
philosopher and statesman, and one of the noblest men our 
times have produced, they broke away from Austria and Hun- 
gary and established a democratic republic of their own. 

In the years after the war, Czechoslovakia made rapid strides 
as a liberal, humane nation. Its leaders, chief among whom 
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were Dr. Masaryk, Czechoslovakia’s first President, and 
Edward Benes (pronounced ben-esh), who succeeded him in 
that office, were democrats, and they deliberately modeled 
their government after France. 


TROUBLE WITH THE MINORITIES 


From the beginning, however, Czechoslovakia faced trouble 
with her minorities. When the Austro-Hungarian Empire fell 
apart the Germans of Bohemia opposed inclusion in the new 
Czechoslovak state: they wanted to join Germany. Similarly, 
the Hungarians wanted to remain with Hungary. But the 
Allies’ desire to give Czechoslovakia strategic frontiers, and the 
Czechs’ claim to the historic lands of the Bohemian kings, 
received preference over the wishes of Germans and Hun- 
garians alike. Consequently a considerable number of both 
peoples were included in the new state of Czechoslovakia, 
quite regardless of their wishes (map, p. 57). 

In the twenties conditions improved somewhat. Despite cer- 
tain injustices, Prague was more liberal in its treatment of 
minorities than any other capital in Europe. In Czechoslovakia 
the German and Hungarian minorities each had their own 
schools, which were supported by the state, and in which 
instruction was given in German or Hungarian. And German 
political parties, newspapers, magazines, cultural and sports 
organizations flourished. For a time it seemed as if democratic 
Czechoslovakia had found the way to internal peace. 


THE NAZI DEMANDS 


But with the naming of Hitler as Chancellor of Germany 
everything changed. Konrad Henlein, a gymnastics teacher 
in the German regions of Czechoslovakia, became the head 
of the Sudeten German party, brother to the Nazi party in 
Germany. A majority of the Germans of Czechoslovakia 
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joined his ranks. Widespread unemployment in the Sudeten 
area, caused in part by the world depression, helped the Hen- 
lein cause. Henlein demanded autonomy—self-government— 
for the Germans within Czechoslovakia, but his ultimate goal 
was the union of the Sudeten areas with Germany. 

The Henleinist movement was given considerable impetus 
on February 22, 1938, when Hitler defiantly announced that 
Germany intended to “protect” all persons of German blood, 
regardless of their nationality, wherever they might be. It 
was given still greater impetus by Germany’s annexation of 
Austria in March 1938. By the spring of 1938 the Sudeten 
areas of Czechoslovakia were almost in revolt against the 
central government. Riots marred the peace of the nation. 
But the Czech government acted firmly, and apparently with- 
out fear of Germany across the border. 


WHAT THE CZECHS OFFERED 


In early and midsummer 1938, under pressure of the German 
drive, Czechoslovakia put through widespread changes, giving 
her minorities more rights and making them more equal part- 
ners in the state. In its attempt to find a peaceful solution to 
this entire controversy, the Czech government also permitted 
an outsider—Lord Runciman of Great Britain—to come to 
Czechoslovakia to act as a referee in negotiations between the 
government and the Sudeten Germans. Indeed, the Czechs 
seemed likely to go the limit to keep the peace—short of giving 
up their independence. But there were certain demands which 
they said they could not meet without endangering the secu- 
rity of their state. 


CZECH RESERVATIONS 


First of all, the Czechoslovaks declared that they could not 
and would not give up any of their territory to Germany. 
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The border with Germany established at the end of the World 
War was mountainous, forming a natural frontier. In these 
hills and mountains Czechoslovakia had placed her forts and 
other defenses. If she gave up the border regions, where most 
of the Sudeten Germans lived, she would lose her mountain 
boundary and her fortifications, and would thereby become an 
easy target for German invasion. But the Czechs also pointed 
to history: the Sudeten areas, they claimed, were always a 
part of the historic Bohemian lands, to which they were right- 
ful successors. Finally, they said that the separation of the 
Sudeten areas from the rest of the country would weaken 
Czechoslovakia economically; for it was in the Sudeten areas 
that most of Czechoslovakia’s industries lay. 

But these arguments did not help the little nation. During 
the second week of September, in a speech at the annual Nazi 
party congress in Nuremberg, Adolf Hitler insulted Czechoslo- 
vakia and its President, Dr. Benes; threatened that if there 
were not an early settlement of the Sudeten question Germany 
would take matters into her own hands. 

No sooner had Hitler stopped speaking than the Sudeten 
Germans began to riot in Czechoslovakia. The Czechoslovak 
government proclaimed martial law and took other measures 
to suppress the uprisings. In Germany and elsewhere in Europe 
tension rose. War seemed to be a matter of days. It was 
believed that Germany would invade Czechoslovakia, that 
France and Russia, allied to Czechoslovakia, would come to 
her aid and that England would join in the attempt to stay 
the German invader. 

At this moment of crisis the Prime Minister of Great Brit- 
ain, Neville Chamberlain, suddenly flew to Berchtesgaden, 
Germany—Hitler’s mountain retreat—discussed the critical 
situation with the German leader, and returned to London to 
inform the British government of his conversation. Shortly 
thereafter Czechoslovakia and a large part of the non-German 
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world were stunned to hear that Britain and France had given 
in to Hitler’s demands and that they favored the partition of 
Czechoslovakia as the way to keep the peace in Europe. 

On September 21, 1938 Czechoslovakia, deserted by her 
allies at the moment of her greatest need, capitulated. Her 
government announced that it was prepared to give up the 
regions in which the Sudeten Germans lived. Standing alone, 
Czechoslovakia realized that she was no match, in war, for 
powerful Germany. 

A last minute hitch occurred when Hitler increased his 
demands. The German army was prepared to march. Britain, 
France and Russia, it was announced, would come to Czecho- 
slovakia’s aid if Germany attacked her. But, on September 29, 
1938, the day before the outbreak of war, Prime Minister 
Chamberlain of Britain, Edouard Daladier, Premier of France, 
and Benito Mussolini, dictator of Italy, met with Hitler in 
Munich, Germany, and came to a “peaceful” agreement for 
the partition of Czechoslovakia. The Czechoslovaks could do 
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nothing but accept. On October 1, 1938 German troops began 
the occupation of the Sudeten regions. 

On the same day, threatened by invasion from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia agreed to cede to her the Teschen district, 
inhabited by the Polish minority. And it was believed to be 
only a matter of time before Czechoslovakia would be forced 
to give to Hungary the districts in which Czechoslovakia’s 
Hungarian minority lived. 

Thus was a gallant country dismembered. Strategically and 
economically the future of Czechoslovakia seemed dismal. But 
while Czechoslovaks wept, Germans shouted for joy. For 
Adolf Hitler had won the Sudeten lands and increased Ger- 
many’s population to 77,000,000. In doing so he had brought 
nearer realization Bismarck’s famous saying: “The master of 
Bohemia is the master of Europe.” 


VI. Down the Danube Valley 


With the annexation of the Sudeten areas of Czechoslovakia 
Germany has opened the gateway to larger opportunities, 
Beyond Czechoslovakia lie the fertile Balkans—lands full of oil 
and ores, timber and cereals. Here—in Hungary, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Greece and Turkey—are rich, undevel- 
oped lands which make the German eye sparkle. Here Nazis 
have gone to work with many tools and weapons to make the 
Balkans safe for Germany. 


THE RHINE-DANUBE CANAL 


One of their pet projects nicely symbolizes the German dream. 
This project is the Rhine-Main-Danube canal. Turn to the 
frontispiece. Put your finger on the Rhine at the border 
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of the Netherlands, through which it reaches the North Sea, 
and trace it up to Mainz. From there on, by way of the Main 
River, Germany is at work on a huge canal. This canal is to 
be completed in 1945 and is to cost the enormous sum of 
750,000,00 marks. When it is finished, it will connect the Rhine 
with the Danube at Kelheim, near Regensburg. 

Now from Regensburg run your finger down the Danube, 
through Austria, along the southern border of Czechoslovakia, 
across the grain fields of Hungary and Yugoslavia, and along 
the boundary of Bulgaria and Rumania, with their cereals and 
oils and ores, until you come to the Black Sea. Here is an 
empire of great potential wealth. Germany means to tap it 
and control it. By providing a continuous waterway from the 
mines, the oil wells, and the wheat fields of the Balkans to the 
mills and factories of western Germany, the canal will enable 
Germany to exploit this region more completely and thor- 
oughly—and far more cheaply—than she ever could without it. 


THE SHADOW OVER HUNGARY 


Ever since Johann Strauss wrote his Blue Danube Waltz, peo- 
ple everywhere think of Vienna when that melody is played. 
For Strauss was a Viennese, and it was the image of Vienna 
which he intended the music to evoke. But, as a matter of fact, 
he might better have had Budapest, the capital of Hungary, 
in mind when he composed the tune. For Budapest on the 
Danube is perhaps the loveliest spot on that romantic river— 
lovelier even than Vienna. 

Yet though Hungarians are still gay when they stroll along 
their river front and stop at the cafés to hear gypsy music, 
these are anxious days in Budapest. For since Germany annexed 
Austria, the mighty Nazi Reich has been Hungary’s next-door 
neighbor. And the little state, inhabited by only about 9,000,- 
000 persons, now lies in the shadow of Germany’s drive to 
the east. 
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Hungary was once a great, proud empire. It is still proud, 
but no longer great. When the Austro-Hungarian Empire was 
broken up in 1919, Hungary lost almost two-thirds of her pop- 
ulation and three-fourths of her land (map, opposite). Large 
minorities had lived—and had been badly treated—in the old 
Hungary. But when the war was over the Slovaks became a 
part of Czechoslovakia, while the Rumanians were annexed to 
Rumania and the Croatians to Yugoslavia. And along with 
them, owing to the difficulty of drawing satisfactory boun- 
daries, and owing also to lack of consideration for Hungary’s 
rights, went three million Magyars. The desire to bring these 
Magyars into the Motherland is the dominant force in Hun- 
gary’s foreign policy today. In Budapest and elsewhere in the 
land Hungarians have erected monuments as testimony of their 
determination not to renounce what was taken away from 
them. If they get a chance, they will fight for revision of 
their country’s boundaries. So real is this danger that, in 1920 
and 1921, the nations which fell heir to some of Hungary’s 
land—Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia—formed the 
Little Entente (map, opposite), a defensive alliance, just to be 
ready for the day when Hungarians think their chance has 
come. With the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia Hungary 
began to achieve her goal. 

Since both nations wanted revision of the peace treaties, it 
was only natural that Hungary and Germany should have 
become close friends after the war. When Hitler came into 
power, Hungary felt that the chances of revising the treaties 
had improved considerably. 

Hungarian trade with Germany was, and remains, another 
factor making for friendship with the Reich. Almost half of 
Hungary’s imports and exports go and come from Greater 
Germany. In other words, Hungary’s ‘bread and butter is 
largely dependent on the good-will of Hitler’s Reich. 

Germany probably wants to dominate rather than to annex 
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Hungary. She is working from the inside through the Ger- 
man minority and through Nazi party groups friendly to her. 
Within Hungary there are more than 500,000 Germans whose 
ancestors have lived there for centuries (map, p. 1 1). Nazi 
propagandists have been active among them, arousing their 
sense of loyalty to their German brothers in the Reich. 


THE HUNGARIAN NAZIS 


More important, however, have been the activities of the 
Hungarian Nazi groups. Allegedly financed with German 
money, all kinds of Nazi organizations have arisen—the Arrow 
Cross, the Scythe Cross, the Fire Cross, and so on. Young 
men in green shirts and black boots have stormed through 
Budapest and other Hungarian cities and villages attacking 
their “enemies,” the Jews, and spreading propaganda for their 
cause. 

The Hungarian Nazi movement thrives on three issues: 
treaty-revision, anti-Semitism, and the dissatisfaction of the 
peasants, to whom it promises land. Three rival, but powerful, 
Hungarian Nazis—Major Ferenc Szalasi, Count Alexander Fes- 
tetics, and Dr. Ferenc Rainiss—are leaders of the movement. 
And dozens of Nazi newspapers and other publications spread 
the gospel. This propaganda has won many followers, espe- 
cially among young office workers in the cities and officers 
and privates of the regular Hungarian army. It has also been 
successful among the poor peasants. 

Recently, however, the Hungarian government has taken 
counter-action. Powerful aristocrats and liberal leaders have 
urged measures against the Nazis. Under the premiership of 
Dr. Bela Imredy, Hungarian Nazis have been partially 
repressed and some of their leaders have been imprisoned. 

Out of this confused and confusing situation, one fact 
emerges plainly: Hungary will not willingly surrender her 
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independence to Germany or to any other nation. After con- 
trolling the plains of Hungary for a thousand years, the hardy 
Magyars are not likely to throw themselves on the German 
banquet table. They will play Germany’s game as long as they 
believe that by doing so they may be increasing their chances 
of getting back the territory they lost in the peace settlement 
after the war. But once this aim has been attained, they will 
resist German encroachments on their lands. 


RUMANIA, JEWEL OF THE BALKANS 


Of all the Balkan jewels which the Nazis would like to have 
in their crown, the most glittering is Rumania. Rumania is a 
bread basket and a fuel tank which could supply Germany’s 
needs very nicely, making her strong in time of peace, and 
independent of overseas countries (from which she would 
probably be cut off by blockade) in time of war. For that 
reason Hitler would like to bring her under his “protection.” 

To understand Rumania’s attitude toward Germany’s ad- 
vances, we must know something about that country’s people 
and her history. The people of Rumania are a racial hodge- 
podge. In addition to the Rumanian majority, there are Mag- 
yars, Ukrainians, Turks, Bulgars, Poles, Serbs, Slovaks and— 
last but not least—800,000 Germans (map, p. 11). The Germans 
settled in Transylvania and elsewhere in Rumania seven hun- 
dred years ago and helped to repel the Turks and start indus- 
tries in the undeveloped land. 

These varied peoples live in one of the most picturesque and 
diversified countries of Europe. Mountains and valleys, wide 
fertile plains, the coast of the Black Sea, the highlands of 
Transylvania—all go to make a setting which has about it 
something of the romantic atmosphere of a musical comedy. 

But today, as the German shadow lengthens across Eastern 
Europe, Rumanians remember that their land has often been a 
battlefield. Early in the Christian era the Romans descended 
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upon it, conquered it and intermarried with the natives. That 
is why there is an important strain of Latin in the blood, 
speech and manners of the Rumanians. Since the days of the 
Romans, Goths, Huns, Bulgars, Tatars and Slavs have repeat- 
edly marched and pillaged their way through the country. 
In the World War, modern armies struggled on Rumanian 
soil. 

Today, like Hungary and Czechoslovakia, Rumania faces 
pressure, both internal and external, from Berlin. Until King 
Carol abolished all parties and made himself dictator of the 
country, the nation’s internal peace was constantly disrupted 
by the determination of the Rumanian Fascists to destroy their 
opponents and gain power. But in the summer of 1938 the 
Nazi organizations were suppressed, along with all other 
parties. Zelea Corneliu Codreanu, founder and leader of the 
Iron Guard—Rumania’s Nazi Storm Troops—was sent to 
prison, where he was to serve a ten-year sentence. 


THE IRON GUARD 


Until Codreanu was arrested, however, and the other Fascist 
leaders silenced, the green-shirted Iron Guard terrorized large 
areas of Rumania. In fact, they were even responsible for the 
assassination of a number of their political opponents. By cru- 
sading against the corruption in Rumanian political life and 
inveighing against bad social and economic conditions, 
Codreanu and his associates managed to win a sizable fol- 
lowing. In the field of foreign policy they denounced 
Rumania’s ally, France, and stated that as soon as they got 
into power they would make an alliance with Germany instead. 
It is an open secret in Rumania that a large part of their funds 
came from German sources. And Rumanian Fascist leaders, 
previously poor and unknown, have been known to make trips 
to Berlin and come back with high-powered cars, new clothes 


and plenty of spending money. 
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Today, however, the Iron Guard and the other Fascist 
parties have vanished from the Rumanian political scene. Yet 
their movement continues underground. It finds its warmest 
supporters among the German minority, a large number of 
whom are pro-Nazi and violently anti-Semitic. Their leaders 
doubtless keep up their contacts with Berlin; doubtless, too, 
they continue to receive money from the German Nazis. In 
fact, European observers believe that Germany is sparing no 
expense in trying to bring Rumania into the Nazi fold. 

Thus far, however, she has not been successful. For Ruma- 
nia, under King Carol, is now at work trying to make 
Rumania safe for Rumanians. But what she would do in case 
of war is not clear. Perhaps she would wait until she saw 
which side was winning and then join the winners, as she did 
in the World War. 

At the present time, however, Rumania is unlikely to make 
any public statement so far as this question is concerned. For 
she cannot afford to antagonize either Germany or Russia. 


FLIRTATION WITH YUGOSLAVIA 


Now that Austria is a part of the Reich, Yugoslavia is another 
of Germany’s next-door neighbors. Like the others, she has 
a considerable German minority living within her borders: 
of her total population of 15,000,000, approximately 600,000 
are Germans (map, p. 11). Yugoslavia’s Germans play an 
important role in the cultural and economic life of the coun- 
try. Because they make good citizens, the Yugoslavs permit 
them considerable freedom in cultural matters. Thus they 
have more than 600 elementary schools in which instruction 
is given in German. And they also have their own newspapers, 
magazines, and cultural and sports organizations. 

Perhaps out of gratitude for the freedom they enjoy, these 
Yugoslav Germans refrain, for the most part, from engaging 
in the spread of Pan-German propaganda. Instead, they coop- 
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erate actively with the Yugoslav government. All they try to 
do for Germany is to make Yugoslavia friendly to her and 
encourage trade between the two countries. 

As a matter of fact, that is probably about all they could 
get away with in Yugoslavia anyway. For the Yugoslavs are 
not the kind of people who will stand for much nonsense. In 
1935, for instance, when a few of the Germans of Yugoslavia 
began to use the tactics of Nazis in other countries, the Yugo- 
slav police trounced them immediately, closing the German 
cultural organization which was the source of the Nazi propa- 
ganda and effectively ending the group’s agitation. 

Now when something of this sort happened in Czechoslo- 
vakia, all the newspapers in Germany immediately united in a 
chorus of angry denunciation. But when it happened in Yugo- 
slavia, there was not so much as a murmur from the direction 
of Berlin. 

There are several reasons for this seemingly inconsistent 
behavior on Germany’s part. For one thing, Yugoslavia’s Ger- 
German minority is less numerous than was Czechoslovakia’s. 
For another, Germany can’t take on all comers at once. Just 
now it looks as though Germany respects Yugoslavia and 
would like to have her as a friend. German statesmen have paid 
flattering visits to Yugoslavia. And, in return, Yugoslav leaders 
have been invited to Berlin, there to have great honors show- 
ered upon them. 

In future, Yugoslavia’s ties to Germany will probably be 
drawn closer. At least Yugoslavia seems unlikely to put much 
faith in France—with whom she has long been allied—after 
seeing how France sacrificed Czechoslovakia to Germany. 


THE CASE OF BULGARIA 
Far down in the Balkans you will find Bulgaria, a nation which 
fought on Germany’s side in the World War and, like her, 
suffered defeat. At the Peace Conference, large slices of Bul- 
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garia were taken from her and given to Greece, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia. And, like the people of Hungary, the Bulgarians 
have insisted throughout the post-war period that some of 
their former lands must be returned to them. Yet in spite of 
this they live on friendly terms with their neighbors. 

Hitler’s accession to power inspired the Bulgarians as it did 
the Hungarians. For Bulgaria saw in Germany a mighty sup- 
port in her campaign for treaty revision. And Berlin saw in 
Bulgaria a land whose food supplies, copper, iron, manganese, 
lead, kaolin, zinc and aluminum would come in handy in 
building the Reich’s economic empire. Friendly ties between 
Germany and Bulgaria were accordingly strengthened. 

Not all Bulgarians are united in the belief that the nation 
must hang on to Germany’s coat tails, however. Disliking the 
Prussian officers, whose commands they had to obey in the 
World War, and remembering how Germany stripped their 
country of food and shipped it north to feed her troops, the 
older people especially are not eager to follow Germany’s 
lead too closely. But the younger men admire Hitler’s methods 
and believe that Bulgaria’s future is linked to Germany’s. 

Indeed, Bulgaria’s economic life is already overwhelmingly 
dependent upon Germany: more than 50 per cent of her for- 
eign trade is with the Reich. For that reason, too, Bulgaria 
dares not disturb her friendship with Germany. 

In short, Bulgaria is one of the farthest outposts of Ger- 
many’s push to the east and—at present—one of the most 
reliable. 


GERMANY IN GREECE 
Athens, the capital of Greece, somebody has recently written, 
is now becoming Sparta. For in Athens, General John Metaxas 
rules as dictator, and under him the democracy characteristic 
of ancient Athens has given way to the military discipline 
which distinguished her rival, Sparta, and which today gives 
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the tone to German life. Educated in Germany, General 
Metaxas admires German discipline and efficiency and is rul- 
ing Greece in the spirit of Adolf Hitler. Political enemies of 
his régime are shot, exiled, or thrown into jail. 

Like the other nations of the Balkans, Greece is dependent 
on Germany economically: Germany takes more than 35 per 
cent of her exports and supplies. nearly 25 per cent of her 
imports. These and other reasons make it seem likely that as 
long as General Metaxas remains in power—and he has recently 
made himself dictator “for life”—it is likely that Greece will 
remain friendly to Germany. That is all that Germany desires. 


GERMANY IN TURKEY 


Across the Aegean Sea from Greece lies Turkey, once Ger- 
many’s ally. Under her dictator, Kemal Ataturk, Turkey has 
become strong and independent. Interested chiefly in the 
modernization of her land and people, she lives in peace with 
Germany, and trade between the two countries is active. On 
the other hand, she is on friendly terms with France, Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union. And she knows that those 
countries have no intention of attempting to extend their 
power in the Near East, whereas Germany is once again 
thinking in terms of the pre-war Berlin-to-Baghdad railroad. 
For this reason, Turkey is now lukewarm to German politi- 
cal ambitions. But she is willing to accept loans from Germany 
for military and other purchases in the Reich and play ball 
with her economically as long as to do so does not seem to 
endanger her independence. 

Such, then, is the situation in Central and Southeastern 
Europe. Germany is strong. Her trade is a matter of first 
importance to all countries; her minorities are active in many; 
and pro-Nazi movements within some of the nations of Cen- 
tral and.Southeastern Europe are making Germany’s influence 
extremely powerful. 
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Vil. The Road to Russia 


We have seen how Germany has annexed Austria and how she 
was able to achieve the dismemberment of Czechoslovakia. And 
we have also seen how she is trying to increase her influence 
in each of the countries of Southeastern Europe. Now let’s 
turn to Northeastern Europe—Poland, the lands along the Bal- 
tic, and the Soviet Union. Here, too, Germany is struggling for 
domination. And of all Hitler’s dreams, perhaps the sweetest 
is the one in which he defeats Russia and brings the vast lands 
of the Ukraine under his control. 


THE GERMANS AND THE POLES 


No matter how friendly the leaders of Germany and Poland 
are today, the German people dislike the Poles and the Poles 
dislike the Germans. That feeling has existed for a long time; 
but it became more intense when Poland was resurrected after 
the war. For the peace treaties left more than a million Poles 
under German rule, and nearly 1,500,000 Germans under 
Polish (map, p. 11). These Germans, who had formerly been 
the masters while the Poles were their handymen, resented the 
change in their fortunes. And behind them in the Reich their 
German brothers complained bitterly of what had happened. 

But the existence of a large German minority in Poland 
was not the only reason why Germany and Poland faced each 
other grimly during post-war years. Other provisions of the 
peace settlement also helped to exaggerate the bitterness be- 
tween the Poles and the Germans. First of all, by giving Poland 
an outlet to the sea it divided Germany into two parts (map, 
p- 31). When East Prussians want to go to Berlin, or any other 
part of Germany, today they have to cross foreign soil. For 
they are separated from the main part of the Reich by the 
“Polish Corridor.” 
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THE STORY OF DANZIG 


Moreover, by the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, Danzig, 
a German port on the Baltic, was detached from Germany 
and transformed into a Free City, under the joint supervision 
of Poland and the League of Nations (map, p. 79). The pur- 
pose of this unusual arrangement was to provide Poland with 
a seaport on the Baltic without giving her outright an almost 
wholly German city. For though the Polish Corridor runs up 
to the sea, it contained no port of any size at the time the 
arrangement was made. 

In the years since 1919, Danzig has been the cause of much 
friction between Germany and Poland. In 1920, when Poland 
was fighting Russia, and the continued existence of the new 
Polish state was hanging in the balance, Danzig longshoremen 
went on strike, refusing to unload shipments of munitions 
which the Polish army badly needed. Infuriated, the Poles 
decided that they could not afford to remain dependent upon 
unfriendly Danzig any longer. So with the help of French 
money and Danish engineering skill they started to build a 
great new harbor on the site of a tiny fishing village called 
Gdynia (map, p. 79). 

Today Gdynia is a fine modern seaport, handling more traf- 
fic than ancient Danzig, which Poland no longer needs. Some 
day Poland may be willing to see Danzig returned to the Ger- 
man Reich. At present, however, Danzig remains a potential 
source of trouble between the two nations. 


THE “BLEEDING BORDERS” 


In addition to the friction which arose over Danzig during the 

ost-war years, war tension ran high along other sections of 
the Polish-German border also. German newspapers constantly 
referred to Germany’s “bleeding borders” (meaning frontiers 
which divided Germans from Germans). The German 
minority in Poland claimed that it was being ill-treated. And 
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Germans, old and young, were determined that some day a 
change would have to be made. 

Hitler led this chorus. Soon after he came to power he 
started a propaganda campaign against the “bleeding borders.” 
For a time it seemed that Germany and Poland might go to 
war. Then, suddenly, came a change. Almost overnight Ger- 
man-Polish relations improved. In January 1934, just one year 
after Hitler became Chancellor, the two countries signed a 
ten-year non-aggression pact. 

The reason for this sudden change is still a mystery. Some 
day, when the diplomatic documents are made public, we shall 
know the full story. At any rate we know for a fact that almost 
overnight the German newspapers began to talk of Poland as 
a friend. German statesmen began to make courteous speeches 
about Poland. Polish and German officials exchanged visits. 
And the people of both countries were told to forget their 
hates. 

More than four years have now gone by since Germany and 
Poland signed their agreement. During that time they have 
been on fairly friendly terms. This has been evident particu- 
larly in foreign affairs, for Poland has frequently tended to 
support Germany against her own ally, France. But does that 
mean that everything has been forgiven, that Poland and Ger- 
many can be expected to live in peace? The answer is “no.” 
Privately, the Germans will tell you that they are still deter- 
mined to unite the two parts of their country. Privately, they 
say that their friendship with Poland is a matter of expediency 
only. One thing at least is certain: the moment Germany tries 
to unite the two parts of her land, Poland will become her 
enemy. Right now, however, Germany is occupied with other 
matters and is satisfied to live at peace with Poland. She be- 
lieves that as she grows stronger and stronger, Poland will 
inevitably become increasingly dependent on her and her in- 
dustries. 
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MEMEL, CHRONIC SORE 


Every few months, with something like the regularity of the 
seasons, European newspapers carry headlines like this: 
“Memel Crisis—Germany Threatens Action.” A few days later 
Memel disappears from the news and all seems well again. The 
emphasis is on the word “seems.” 

Memel is a small stretch of land which was taken from 
Germany at Versailles and which now provides Lithuania, a 
nation of 2,500,000 people, with its only outlet to the Baltic 
(map, opposite). There are about 150,000 people in the Memel 
district. In the city of Memel itself a majority of the inhabi- 
tants are German and pro-Nazi in sentiment. Along with other 
Germans living on the eastern borderlands, the people of 
Memel look down upon the Lithuanians and want to be re- 
turned to the German fold. In Memel, German and Lithuanian 
spies and agents tread on each other’s heels, each trying to 
counteract the propaganda of the other. Just across the border, 
at Koenigsberg in East Prussia, a powerful German radio sta- 
tion adds to the din by broadcasting appeals to the “brothers” 
in Memel to remain loyal Germans and firm supporters of 
Adolf Hitler. 

If you go to Memel you feel immediately that there is ten- 
sion in the city. Lithuanians and Germans will have nothing 
to do with each other, and everybody seems to realize that 
across the border mighty Germany is only marking time before 
she tries to bring Memel back into the Reich. 


LITHUANIA, LATVIA, ESTONIA 


Memel, however, is not an end in itself for Germany. It stands 
on the road to Latvia and Estonia, Baltic states which, together 
with Lithuania, almost cut off Russia from the sea (map, oppo- 
site). Back in medieval times the Teutonic Knights, Germany’s 
earliest warriors in the push towards the east, invaded this 
Baltic area and subjected it. These German invaders never 
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succeeded in destroying the customs and culture of the natives, 
but they did establish a German ruling class over them. Today 
there are many wealthy Germans in these Baltic lands who 
favor closer ties with Germany and would welcome German 
domination. 

For many reasons, Germany would like it, too. She needs the 
agricultural products and timber which flow in abundance 
from Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. She also wants to cut off 
Russia from the Baltic. In case she ever becomes involved in 
trouble with Russia, she would like to have these Baltic states 
as a springboard. 

Here, however, Poland is offering Germany opposition. 
Caught between Russia and Germany, Poland wants to make 
sure that no war takes place on her soil. The best guarantee, 
she feels, is to erect a bloc of states which would effectively 
separate the two dictatorial giants. In fact, Poland has visions 
of a bloc of 75,000,000 people under her leadership. As she 
sees it, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland herself, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Hungary and Rumania—a rich area, with outlets on both 
the Baltic and Black Seas—would form an effective barrier 
between Moscow and Berlin. 

Thus far, however, the barrier is only a dream. Thus far, 
fear of both Germany and Russia, and mistrust of Poland’s 
motives, have made the smaller nations wary about joining 
Poland’s team. And meanwhile Germany is trying to push 
ahead in Memel and the Baltic area. 


SAVING THE WORLD FROM COMMUNISM 


The world’s largest country by far is Russia. The Soviet Union 
covers 8,250,000 square miles—one-seventh of the entire land 
surface of the world; while Greater Germany can boast only 
225,000 square miles. In other words, Communist Russia is 
more than thirty-five times the size of Nazi Germany. Hitler 
knows this and doesn’t like it at all. 
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In fact, next to the Jews, the Soviet Union is Hitler’s pet 
hatred. The passages of his autobiographical symphony of 
anger are vivid throughout; but it is when he reaches the 
subject of Russia that he achieves his most violent crescendos. 
Certainly he had Russian acres in mind when he wrote (in 
Mein Kampf): “The future goal of German foreign policy 
should be . . . an Eastern policy with the idea of winning for 
the German people the land it needs.” 

But Hitler does not merely long for Russian land. He also 
believes that he is destined to save Western European civiliza- 
tion from Russia’s Communist “hordes.” And, to a certain 
degree, he has been successful in putting across this theory 
among the business men and ruling classes of other countries. 
In many of the leading capitals of Europe today there are 
important groups which dislike most of Hitler’s policies but 
approve of him as a bulwark against the spread of communism. 
They would rather see him remain in power in Germany than 
be replaced by a weaker man, for they feel that the Reich 
might become communistic if the Nazi régime were over- 
thrown. 

If Hitler can be accepted as the world’s savior outside of 
Germany, you may be sure he is acclaimed as such at home. 
Within Germany all the organs of propaganda are trained 
on communism and Russia. Children are taught to hate Russia 
as they once were brought up to fear the devil. Whether or 
not Hitler is dreaming of following in Napoleon’s footsteps— 
but winning instead of losing—he has certainly tried to put 
Germans in a frame of mind where they will look upon a 
march on Moscow as a holy crusade under the banner of 
righteousness. 


EYES ON THE UKRAINE 


Behind this zeal, however, are very practical matters. Hitler’s 
drive to the east, in Northern, Central and Southern Europe, 
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is aimed at the resources of the Ukraine (frontispiece). If Hit- 
ler could reach the Ukraine, and dominate all the lands in 
between, he would realize the goal he underlined in Mein 
Kampf. “Do not believe the Reich is secure,” he warned his 
fellow-Germans, “if it isn’t in a position to give to every off- 
spring of our people, for hundreds of years to come, his own 
piece of land. Never forget that the holiest right in this world 
is the right to own land which one wants to till, and that the 
holiest sacrifice in the world is the blood which one spills to 
obtain this soil.” 

Of course the statesmen of Communist Russia have read 
Mein Kampf. And of course they are prepared to see to it that 
Hitler doesn’t get what he says he wants. They have a mighty 
army in the west ready to repel the invader before he can reach 
Moscow: they also have a powerful force in the east, facing 
Japan, Germany’s non-Aryan friend. Russia, however, is not 
looking for trouble. She wants peace and asks nothing from 
other countries. Her leaders are anxious to be let alone in their 
attempt to build a new social system. But if the enemy appears 
at the gates, the Soviet Union is ready to give battle. In fact, 
she has repeatedly stated that if any nation attempts to take an 
inch of her territory, she will strike. With Germany appar- 
ently preparing for the day when she can try to capture the 
Ukraine, and Russia preparing for the day when she will have 
to beat the Germans back, relations between the two coun- 
tries are naturally far from cordial. 

So much for Germany and Northeastern Europe. Now let’s 
take a quick tour of Germany’s other “bleeding borders” and 
see what her minorities are doing there. 


DENMARK 


One of these trouble-spots is North Schleswig in Denmark 
(map, p. 31). North Schleswig, taken from Denmark by Bis- 
marck, was given back to that country as the result of a plebi- 
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scite after the World War. Along with it went a small German 
minority. Today some Nazis would like to have it returned 
to the Reich. But as a matter of fact the boundary line between 
Germany and Denmark is a just one: for elections in both 
Denmark and Germany have shown that there are virtually 
as many Danes on the German side of the border as there are 
Germans in North Schleswig. And in a Europe where differ- 
ent peoples are frequently hopelessly intermixed, such a di- 
vision approaches perfection. 

Furthermore the German minority in Denmark is allowed 
considerable freedom. The Germans there have their own 
schools and cultural organizations and enjoy political repre- 
sentation. 

Yet ardent Nazis in the Reich are dissatisfied. They want 
to make of the Germans across the border a firm Nazi group. 
The real reason for this is probably that in case of war they 
would like to have free access to Denmark’s abundant dairy 
supplies. 

Now Denmark is a liberal, progressive country that desires 
nothing but peace. And Germany is the only nation threaten- 
ing to disturb that peace. Nothing critical, however, is likely 
to happen, for thanks to its relation to her own safety Great 
Britain is keenly interested in preserving Denmark’s security. 
And just as Hitler has promised to respect the present bound- 
ary with Belgium, where a German minority lives in Eupen- 
Malmédy, simply because he wants to keep Britain friendly, 
so will he also hesitate to move against Denmark, and for the 


same reason. 


GERMANS IN ITALY 


Neutral observers in Europe agree that, ironically, the German 
minority which suffers more than any other under alien rule 
is the minority which lives under the sway of Adolf Hitler’s 
companion-in-arms, Benito Mussolini-the Germans of the 
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Italian Tyrol. When Austria fell apart at the end of the war, a 
section of the Tyrol, inhabited by German Austrians, fell to 
Italy. In gaining this area, Italy pushed her boundary to the 
Brenner Pass, and thereby improved her strategic position 
(map, p. 11). 

Of the 230,000 people living in the Tyrol in 1910, 215,000 
were Germans; Italians made up only about 6 per cent of the 
total population. But these figures meant little to Mussolini, 
who once said that “Fascism does not recognize minorities.” 
When he came into power, in 1922, he immediately began to 
Italianize the Tyrol. The use of the name “South Tyrol” was 
forbidden; people were imprisoned for owning maps with 
German names; the German press was virtually wiped out; 
and Italians got all the jobs on the state-controlled railways 
and street cars and in the post offices. Even signs, announce- 
ments, menus and advertisements had to be written in Italian. 

Of course you’d expect the Nazis to rail against this situation 
every day in the week. But as a matter of fact they completely 
ignore it. In order to keep the friendship of Mussolini, Hitler 
has publicly declared that he recognizes the present boundary 
between Italy and Germany. In other words, he has promised 
to leave the Tyrol to its fate. Hitler’s attitude toward the 
Tyrol shows that he is not above compromising with his ideal 
of the unity of all Germans in Central Europe if he thinks 
there is something to be gained by doing so. 

Of course it is possible that Hitler and Mussolini will even- 
tually arrange to transfer the Germans of the Tyrol to the 
Reich. But at least we may be sure that Mussolini will not give 
the Tyrol up. Even today, when the friendship between Berlin 
and Rome is becoming warmer and more firm, Mussolini is 
fortifying his Brenner frontier with Germany. In other words, 
he is taking no chances with the Germans. For he knows that 
good Nazis have their eyes on Trieste and the Adriatic. And 
he doesn’t intend to allow them to reach their goal. 
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Vill. The Shadow Lengthens 


As we have seen, Germany has become one of the mightiest 
nations in the world in the years since Adolf Hitler came to 
power. Under his leadership she has gone over from the defen- 
sive to the offensive in European politics. Today every move 
she makes is carefully watched—and often greatly feared. 
To repeat the metaphor which is the title of this book, she is 
casting a giant shadow over every part of Europe. 

And the shadow is beginning to lengthen until it threatens 
to cover the whole world. Before Hitler became Chancellor 
he professed no interest in Germany’s former colonies. But 
now that he has achieved some of his aims, he has added colo- 
nies to his list of Germany’s demands. The Nazi Reich is 
anxious for a place in the colonial sun. 

Here are some of the reasons—or excuses—behind Germany’s 
new drive for colonies: (1) the desire for greater prestige; 
(2) the need of an outlet for Germany’s excess population; 
(3) the need for tropical raw materials; (4) the shortage of 
foreign money—if Germany owned colonies she could. pay 
for their goods in German money. 


GERMANY’S PRE-WAR COLONIES 


Before the World War, Germany was one of the world’s 
colonial powers. Thus in 1913 she controlled nearly a million 
square miles of African land, on which lived close to 14,000,000 
native inhabitants. But compared with the vast possessions of 
Britain and France, Germany’s African Empire was small and 
poor, and its land was second-rate. It consisted of Togoland, 
the Cameroons, German Southwest Africa and German East 
Africa (map, p. 23). Germany also owned islands in the 
Pacific. But her colonial possessions were not profitable. As a 
matter of fact, she lost more money than she made from her 
colonies. And very few Germans settled in them. 
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By the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, the colonies were 
put under the supervision of the League, which “mandated” 
them to the leading colonial powers. Great Britain received the 
largest share. Togoland and the Cameroons were divided 
between Britain and France. Southwest Africa became a man- 
date of the Union of South Africa, a member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. German East Africa became a 
British mandate and is now called Tanganyika. A small section 
of East Africa known as Ruanda-Urandi became a Belgian 
mandate. And the Pacific islands were divided between Japan 
and the British Empire (map, p. 23). 


GERMANY SEEKS THEIR RETURN 


Recently, Germany has been carrying on behind-the-scene 
discussions with Great Britain about the return of these 
colonies. Many people believe that Britain and France would 
be ready to give back to the Reich some, though not all, of her 
former empire if only she would give in return strict guaran- 
tees to keep the peace in Europe. There have also been rumors, 
denied by Great Britain, that London has been urging Portugal 
to turn over a part of her vast African empire to Germany. 

Meanwhile, however, Germany has not been idle. Her agents 
have succeeded in making good Nazis out of many of the 
inhabitants of Germany’s former African colonies. If, for in- 
stance, you go to Windhoek, a little place on the edge of the 
jungle in what was formerly German Southwest Africa, you 
will see school children waving the swastika on Hitler’s birth- 
day. You will find pictures of Hitler in many homes. You will 
learn that, despite the opposition of the authorities, there is an 
active Nazi movement there. And the same is true elsewhere 
among the German settlers of Africa. Moreover, German 
traders in Africa carry the gospel of Hitlerism with them 
wherever they go, and endeavor in every way to keep the 
Germans in Africa loyal to the Reich. 
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THE NAZIS AND LATIN AMERICA 


Somewhat to our annoyance, we have learned during the past 
year that Nazi Germany has been penetrating our “own” part 
of the world too: we have suddenly discovered that Nazi— 
and Italian Fascist—agents are active in Latin America. The 
Nazis are trying to strike anti-democratic roots there so that 
National Socialism will grow in place of democracy. But 
behind and beneath their activities is the hope that Nazi Ger- 
many may eventually dominate the trade and good-will of the 
lands to the south of us. 

As you probably know, South America is a rich and rela- 
tively undeveloped continent, with only 88,000,000 inhabitants 
all told. It is a continent of contrasts. On it skyscrapers rise 
almost side by side with squalid shacks. Some of its ranchers 
are rich enough to own yachts and palaces on the Riviera. 
But millions of its inhabitants live in filth and poverty. Some 
of its countries have republican forms of government. But 
whatever their form, many of the governments of South and 
Central America are really dictatorships. 

How has Germany spread her influence in Latin America? 
As in Europe and Africa, so in Latin America, the spearhead 
of the Nazi drive is the German minorities. There are at least 
800,000 Germans. in Brazil; some 200,000 in Chile; about 
100,000 in Argentina; and smaller groups elsewhere. Since 
Hitler came to power in 1933, some of these Germans have 
become pro-Nazi. Despite the fact that they are citizens of 
foreign countries, these Germans are taught to be loyal to 
Adolf Hitler. Their countries of adoption are supposed to rank 
second to the land of their birth. 

Another German method in Latin America is the familiar 
one of propaganda. From Germany itself a barrage of propa- 
ganda is laid down in the direction of Latin America every day. 
There are twelve high-power transmitters in Germany sending 
out programs to Latin America—and, for that matter, to the 
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rest of the world. And the official German news agency sup- 
plies Latin American newspapers with cable news, photographs 
and feature services free of charge. Many of the smaller news- 
papers use these services without revealing the source. 
Naturally the news, like the radio programs, is highly colored 
in favor of Germany. Movies, too, are being used to advance 
Germany’s cause in Latin America. Still further propaganda 
is carried on by German diplomats, German cultural agents, 
and German trade negotiators. 


THE WEAPON OF TRADE 


German trade with Latin America has also been pressed into 
service. Through barter agreements, in which she undertakes 
to exchange her manufactured goods for raw materials, Ger- 
many has been able to double her trade with South America 
in the past few years. In many countries she is giving the 
United States stiff competition. Moreover, Germany has estab- 
lished fast shipping and air services to Latin America. In 
Buenos Aires, German steamship lines proudly advertise that 
the quickest ocean route from that city to New York is by 
German steamer to Europe and then back across the Atlantic 
to this country on a German express liner. The most efficient 
airline from South America to Europe is in German hands 
also. 

We have seen Germany trying to increase her influence in 
Latin America by various means. What has she actually accom- 
plished? Is the United States being driven out of Latin 
America? Are the followers of Hitler conquering our neigh- 
bors to the south? 

The answer to these questions is “no.” The truth seems to be 
that German propaganda is backfiring: many Latin Americans 
are becoming angry at German interference. They recognize 
German propaganda when they see it and they value it for 
what it is worth. In short, there is no indication that Hitler’s 
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Nazis, in spite of all their efforts, will be able to transform 
the nations of Latin America into allies, or even into friends. 


GERMANY AND THE UNITED STATES 


No one who has read this far will be surprised to learn that 
relations between Germany and the United States are none 
too cordial today. For many Americans have been antagonized 
by Germany’s persecution of minorities within the Reich, 
as well as by her insistence on arousing the latent pro-~German- 
ism of men and women who have long lived outside her bor- 
ders. And many Americans feel that Hitler is steering Europe 
and the world toward war. 

At the same time Germany is honoring us with at least 
as large a stream of Nazi agents and propagandists as she is 
sending to South America. These people have come to the 
United States for the purpose of converting Germans here to 
the cause of Hitler. But they have also tried to work through 
anti-Semitic and other organizations to turn public opinion 
in America in favor of Hitler’s Third Reich. 

Yet, despite the publicity which it receives, German propa- 
ganda in this country has made little headway except among 
certain groups of Germans who have come here since the 
World War. For today, as during the war, the propagandists 
in Berlin seem to be laboring under a total inability to under- 
stand the American mentality. If it has been their aim to win 
American friendship, or at least neutrality, in case of war, they 
have failed. 

America, it seems, is still unsafe for Adolf Hitler. 
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IX. Whither Germany? 


We now come to the end of our story. We have seen how 
the great German Empire met its fate in the World War, and 
how its successor, the German Republic, broke down under 
the strain of the post-war years. We have seen how one man, 
Adolf Hitler, made himself the unchallenged dictator of 
77,000,000 Germans, and how Germany has become one of 
the mightiest powers in the world. Today we see Germany 
prancing at the post, anxious to win the European race for 
power and prestige. 

Where is she heading? What of the future of Germany, 
Europe and the world? Let us take a bold chance and look 


into the crystal ball. 


HITLER’S UNCHANGING AIMS 


As the months and years go by, Hitler will probably cling 
to his aim of dominating Eastern Europe. There may be tem- 

rary compromises; before he starts new adventures Hitler 
may feel that he has enough to do within Germany to weld 
together his vast possessions. He may repeat that he no longer 
has territorial ambitions in Europe. But the Nazi movement 
which he leads is a dynamic one, and for it standing still means 
sliding backwards. Until now Hitler has not been prepared 
to stand still. 

Hitler’s autobiography shows that he dreams of economic 
and political leadership, of a time when practically the whole 
continent, from the Rhine to the borders of Russia, will take 
its orders from him. Other major nations have their empires 
across the sea; Hitler is determined to have his chiefly in 
Euro 

If he achieves this goal, what may follow? Then, as com- 
mander-in-chief of a mighty army, and of vast resources in 
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men and goods, he may be ready for the day of reckoning 
with Russia. The world might then see the two giants of 
Europe—Germany and Russia—locked in a desperate struggle. 
Such a war could hardly help but involve the entire Continent. 

In this connection we must remember that the retreat of 
Britain and France in the Czechoslovak crisis indicated they 
were not ready to fight over Eastern Europe. There are 
powerful financial circles in those countries which hate com- 
munism and would applaud Hitler if he tried to destroy it in 
Russia. On the other hand there are groups in those countries 
which believe that if Hitler tries to spread his power Britain 
and France must ally themselves firmly with Russia to prevent 
Germany from dominating the European world. 

Nobody knows what will happen. For the ways of Euro- 
pean diplomacy are many and wonderful. The friends of 
today may be the enemies of tomorrow—Czechoslovakia 
learned that, to her bitter regret. And the enemies of today 
may become the friends of tomorrow—Germany and Russia 
may possibly prove that. We must always keep these possi- 
bilities in mind. 


THE POWER OF ONE MAN 

Whatever happens, there is no doubt that Hitler will con- 
tinue to persecute all people of liberal opinions within the 
borders of his realm, and that he will be unrelenting in his 
desire to stamp out the Jews of Germany. Furthermore, since 
he holds Germany in his hands, and there is no-organized 
opposition to him, it seems unlikely that anything but death 
or war or economic collapse will end his story. At least the 
German people will not revolt against him unless he drags 
them into a long war, or proves unable to finance his ambi- 
tious schemes. 

For, whether we like it or not, it is dictatorship, not democ- 
racy, which fits a large majority of the German people. They 
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do not wish to rule, but to be ruled. As the years go by, they 
will probably want some relaxation in the pressure on them. 
And Hitler may feel strong enough to grant them a larger 
degree of freedom. But as long as he rules over it, Germany 
will remain a firm dictatorship. 

Since this seems to suit the German people, there would 
be very little reason for the rest of us to get excited about 
it if it were not for the fact that it affects us, too, and to our 
cost. For Hitler has harmed the cause of free men everywhere. 
In the attempt to meet him on his own ground, nations are 
being forced to regiment themselves as never before. He is 
forcing men to fight a battle which the western world believed 
it had won in the American and French revolutions. Along 
with all the good he has done for Germany, he has been 
responsible for thousands of personal tragedies and for much 
of the fear of the future which now hangs over Europe and 
the world. 

Such is the power of one man and one nation. It is so great 
that the lives of hundreds of millions of people are being influ- 
enced by the angry, unskilled worker who was not good 
enough to become an artist but proved persevering ehqugh 
to become the unchallenged leader of 77,000,000 Germans. 
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A NOTE ON HEADLINE BOOKS 


Shadow Over Europe is one of the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion’s HEADLINE Books. The object of the series is to provide 
sufficient unbiased background information to enable readers 
to reach intelligent and independent conclusions on the im- 
portant international problems of the day. HEADLINE BOOKS 
are prepared under the supervision of the Department of 
Popular Education of the Foreign Policy Association with the 
cooperation of the Association’s Research Staff of experts. 

The Foreign Policy Association is a non-profit American 
organization founded “to carry on research and educational 
activities to aid in the understanding and constructive develop- 
ment of American foreign policy.” It is an impartial research 
organization and does not seek to promote any one point of 
view toward international affairs. Such views as may be ex- 
pressed or implied in any of its publications are those of the 
author and not of the Association. 

For further information about HEADLINE BooKs and the other 
publications of the Foreign Policy Association, write to the 
Department of Popular Education, Foreign Policy Association, 
8 West goth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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